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LITERATURE. 


Tristram of Lyonesse, and other Poems. By 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


WE have been admonished by a writer whose 
words are worth attending to that the present 
age ought to be one of criticism rather than 
of poetry. Yet the actual conditions of our 
literature contradict this verdict. A poet 
whom succeeding ages will rank as hardly 
second to Virgil isstill alive and vigorous among 
us. Another, whose originality of method is 
so marked as to have long retarded his accept- 
ance, has lately won the popularity his work 
deserves. A third, who added new graces to 
English versification, and produced within 
brief compass masterpieces of the first artistic 
excellence, passed from the midst of us but a 
few months since. A fourth, who has laid 
the stores of Greek, Scandinavian, and 
mediaeval romance under contribution, re- 
viving with singular freshness the art of the 
rhapsode, may, for aught we know, be destined 
to enrich our literature with still new monu- 
ments of his peculiar skill. A fifth, who has 
trained the English muse to meditative utter- 
ance and chastened melody, gives us from 
time to time fresh evidences that his vein is 
not exhausted. With ‘Tennyson, Browning, 
Rossetti, Morris, and Arnold to lead our 
singers, and with the school of younger poets 
who are winning for themselves in several 
departments fame as yet uncertain, it seems 
uvreasonable to demand abstention .from an 
art to which the age is led instinctively. It 
is indeed true that much of the poetry of the 
present time is critical or archaeological. 
‘Lhat is to say, our poets, sharing the main 
tendencies of the epoch, manifest a bias 
toward the past, toward reproductive and 
reflective modes of creation, and toward the 
conscious study of techuical perfection. ‘This, 
however, does not prevent them from being 
poets. It is, on the contrary, a sign otf 
originality ; inasmuch as these qaalities have 
hitherto been somewhat in abeyance in our 
literature. 

These reflections occur naturally to the 
mind after perusing a new volume from the 
pen of Mr. Swinburne, who, had he not sug- 
gested them, must have been named as the 
sixth accepted leader of our schuol. It is in 
Many respects a remarkable volume; for Mr. 
Swiuburne, after winning laurels as a drama- 
tist aud lyrist, here breaks new ground as ao 
pic bard, @3 a writer of sounets, aud as the 
poet of children. 

The poem which gives its name to the 
book treats anew the old romantic tule of 





Tristram and Iseult, the fatality which 
linked their lives in an unhappy and criminal 
passion, the maiden-marriage of the hero to 
another Iseult, and the final tragedy of his 
death. It is a matter open to debate whether 
this episode of the Arthurian Cycle is a fit 
subject for modern verse. Some of its details 
are too crude for any but a simple and naif 
treatment; and the incident of the love- 
potion, by which alone the passion is justified 
and rendered tragic, makes too large a demand 
upon the credulity of a nineteenth-century 
audience. Everything, therefore, depends 
upon the poet’s method of presentation, upon 
his power of carrying us back into a bygone 
sphere of thought and feeling, or upon his 
successful transference of the romantic legend 
from its antique soil into the garden of con- 
temporary art. I am bound, for my own 
part, to confess that, in spite of the forcible 
reality with which Mr. Swinburne has set 
forth what is permanently human in this 
tale of passion, in spite of the pathos 
of the tragedy and the splendour of the 
psychological analysis, 1 feel here the same 
failure to combine things that differ—medi- 
aeval material and modern artistic method— 
which is discernible to many readers in the 
“Tdylis of the King.” Mr. Swinburne has 
not elected to tell his tale straightforward, as 
we find it told in the pages of Sir Thomas 
Mallory. He uses the actual narrative as a 
thread upon which to hang highly wrought 
descriptions of emotion and of nature, com- 
municating the details of the story for the 
most part indirectly or by way of retrospect. 
He singles out the most important situations 
for special treatment, amplifying these with 
abundant dramatic power (as in the canto of 
“ Tseult at Tintagel”), or embroidering them 
with a rhetorical magnificence which surpasses 
Ovid’s art in the Heroidum Epistolae. In 
fact, he has chosen to present an epic to us in 
a series of brilliant pictures and elaborated 
studies. ‘Those who, like myseti, have accus- 
tomed themselves to the more direct and rapid 
method of such poets as Ariosto, will perhaps 
regret this choice of method. 

There are almost insurmountable difficulties 
for a modern poet in the story of Tristram 
and Iseult. With some of these Mr. Swin- 
burne seems to us to have dealt successfully, 
especially in the beautiful and restrained pas- 
sage which describes Tristram’s marriage 
to Iseult of Brittany. With others his 
fidelity to the legead renders his treatment 
less satisfactory. Among these might be 
mentioned the incident of the love-potion. 
Mr. Swinburne leads up to it by one 
of his most admirable descriptive pas- 
sages—the picture of Tristram rowing 
against wind and wave. -But when the 
hero asks Iseult for a refreshing drink to 
cool him after this hard exercise, we are un- 
pleasantly startled by her taking a golden 
cup containing a strange liquor warm from 
the bosom of her sleeping handmaid, and 
inviting him to alake his thirst. However 
this may have appeared to mediaeval folk, it 
is so contrary to what we should now consider 
natural or agreeable in the circumstances 
that we do not feel Iseult’s action righily 
motivirt, to use a phrase of Goethe’s. Another 
kind of incongruity meets us in the lines 
which relate how Lancelot and Guenevere, 





sympathising with the lovers Tristram and 
Iseult, lent them the Castle of Joyous Gard 
for a season. By his manner of stating their 
act of courtesy, the poet contrives to remind 
a modern reader of those great folk who lend 
their country houses to married couples for 
the honeymoon. But enough of this. To 
notice such points would be worse than 
superfluous were it not necessary for the critic 
to quote chapter and verse in support of his 
opinions on a topic of great literary import- 
ance in the present day—the possibility, I 
mean, of adapting antique subjects to modern 
modes of presentation: 

Tristram of Lyonesse is essentially a modern 
poem. Herein lies its excellence, It is no 
mere archaic reproduction of a mediaeval tale. 
It is an epic of human passion, viewed in its 
enduring elements, treated with modern 
subtlety and a modern sense of the paramount 
importance of emotion. This is felt through- 
out the prelude, which several years ago, 
at Christmas-time, appearing in an obscure 
annual, startled us with new melodies, and 
with the radiance of rhetoric sublimed 
to poetry. That panegyric of Love, as 
the presiding genius of the world’s eternal 
year, with the procession of the heroines, 


months, strikes the main chord of the poem. 
An echo in a minor key is found in the 
exordium on Fate to the last canto. Both 
passages are highly characteristic of Mr. 
Swinburne’s reflective vein in poetry, and also 
of his special use of the heroic couplet. But 
Tristram of Lyonesse is not only an epic 
of love; it is also an epic of the sea. On the 
voyage from Ireland to Cornwall, at Tintagel, 
at Joyous Gard, upon the shores of Brittany, 
the sea is always within sight. And Mr, 
Swinburne never forgets this neighbourhood. 
The numerous opportunities ailurded by his 
theme for returning to his favourite element 
are used by him with loving prodigality. It 
would be interesting to extract froin this one 
poem all that has been said about the sea in 
it. Few moods whereof the sea is capable, 
whether of calm or of tempest, of sullen 
brooding or of laughiug buoyaacy, of sym- 
pathy with man’s spirit in its anguish or its 
gladness, would be found unteuched, Hach 
ot these pictures, whether conveyed in a 
couple of lines or expanded into an elaborate 
description, is treated with the reality of faith- 
ful observation, the fervour ot impa-sioned 
love. It is impossible within the space of a 
few paragraphs to do justice by quotation to 
this gallery of sea studies. I can only refer 
to the detailed passages on ‘Iristram rowing 
(p. 86) and on ‘Tristram swimming (p. 142), 
to the sustained accompaniment of sea music 
all through Iseult’s night vizil (pp. 85-96), 
and to tue sea-shore etchings from Joyuus 
Gard (p. 105). 

The versification of Zristram of Lyonesse 
calls for special comment, since Mr, Swin- 
burne in this poem has drawn from the 
venerable rhymed couplet wany effeets 
peculiarly his own. In calling attention to 
some of these, I may a'go fulfil the reviewer's 
duty of quotation, Here, then, are a tew lines 
from the Prelude (p, 10) i— 


“ Thoy have the night, who had liks us the day ; 
ve whom day binds, shall hive tho night ag 
they. 
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We, from the fetters of the light unbound, 
Healed of our wound of living, shall sleep sound. 
All gifts but one the jealous God may keep 
From our soul’s longing, one he cannot—sleep. 
This, though he grudge all other grace to prayer, 
This grace his closed hand cannot choose but spare. 
This, though his ear be sealed to all that live, 
Be it lightly given or lothly, God must give.” 
Next I take a passage which illustrates a 

bold use of the triplet (p. 42) :— 

‘‘Nought else they saw nor heard but what the 

night 
Had left for seal upon their sense and sight, _ 
Sound of fast pulses beating, fire of amorous light. 
Enough, and overmuch, and never yet 
Enough, though love still hungering feed and fret, 
To fill the cup of night which dawn must overset. 
For still their eyes were dimmer than with tears 
And dizzier from diviner sounds their ears 
Than though from choral thunders of the quiring 
spheres.” 


With these lines we may profitably com- 
pare one triplet containing a singular crescendo 
from a decasyllabic line through an alexan- 
drine to one of fourteen syllables (p. 82) :— 


‘But all his young blood’s yearning toward his 

bride, 

How hard soe’er it held his life awake 

Yor passion, and sweet nature’s unforbidden sake, 

And will that strove unwillingly with will it might 
not break, 

Fell silent as a wind abashed, whose breath 

Dies out of heaven.” 


A very characteristic and successful experi- 
ment in rhythm distinguishes the next quo- 
tation (p. 55) :— 


“ Here he caught up her lips with his, and made 
The wild prayer silent in her heart that prayed, 
And strained her to him till all her faint breath 

sank 
And her bright light limbs palpitated and shrank 
And rose and fluctuated as flowers in rain 
That bends them and they tremble and rise again 
And heave and straighten and quiver all through 
with bliss 
And turn afresh their mouths up for a kiss, 
Amorous, athirst of that sweet influent love.” 


By way of contrast I will set beside this 
passage another, which is remarkable in quite 
a different manner for its metrical subtlety 
(p. 89): 


“ Ah, Lord, Lord, 
Shalt thou love as I love him ? sho that poured 
From the alabaster broken at thy feet 
An ointment very precious, not so sweet 
As that poured likewise forth before thee then 
From the rehallowed heart of Magdalen, 
From a heart broken, yearning like the dove, 
An ointment very precious which is love— 
Couldst thou being holy and God, and sinful she 
Love her indeed as surely she loved thee ? ” 


Lastly, and this time no less for metrical 
quality than for beauty both of thought and 
imagery, I choose a portion of the canto which 
relates how Tristram rested from his love- 
despair in Brittany (p. 66): 


** Yet as he went fresh courage on him came, 
Till dawn too rose within him as a flame, 
The heart of the ancient hills and his were one; 
'’he winds took counsel with him, and the sun 
Spake comfort ; in his ears the shout of birds 
Was as the sound of clear sweet-spirited words, 
The noise of streams as laughter from above 
Of the old wild lands, and as a cry of love 
Spring’s trumpet-blast blown over moor and lea : 
The skies were red as love is, and the sea 
Was as the floor of heaven for love to tread, 
So went he as with light about his head, 
And in the joyous travail of the year 
Grew April-hearted ;—”’ 


It is a characteristic of Mr. Swinburne’s 
narrative verse that the finest periods of song 
—‘hose where the sweep is widest and the 





variations most prolonged—are too lengthy 
to be quoted in a review; I have, there- 
fore, had to close my last extract at a semi- 
colon, leaving the readers of Tristram of 
Lyonesse to follow out its music to the fall. 

To criticise the odes on Athens and the 
Statue of Victor Hugo is hardly necessary. 
They add nothing distinctive to what the 
students of Mr. Swinburne’s style are well 
acquainted with. And the same may be 
said about the many memorial verses, some 
of them already known, which are scattered 
through the latter half of the volume. It 
is, however, important to call attention to 
the Sonnets, of which there are no fewer than 
forty-one. Twenty-one of these treat in 
detail of the so-called Elizabethan dramatists, 
and have thus a critical as well as a poetic 
value. It seems to me that Mr. Swinburne 
has succeeded better in his characterisation 
of the minor playwrights, especially Ford, 
Webster, Day, and Massinger, than in his 
panegyrics of Shakspere and Marlowe. But 
the best sonnets in the book may, I venture to 
think, be found in the miscellaneous collection. 
Of these, the sonnet on “ Hope and Fear” 
(p. 205) and that on the deaths of Thomas 
Carlyle and George Eliot (p. 213) are no less 
beautiful in form than characteristic in thought 
and expression. To these may be added the 
cordial and simple verses of affection in 
which the book itself is dedicated to Mr. 
Theodore Watts. Mr. Swinburne, it need 
hardly be remarked, has stamped the sonnet 
with his own individuality of style. His 
preference for an opening couplet in the 
sestet is a marked, though not an invariable, 
feature of his manner, allying him as a sonnet- 
writer rather to the French than the Italian 
school. On the whole, it would appear that 
he moves with somewhat less than comfort to 
himself within the narrow limits of this 
metrical form; and achieves remarkable 
success more frequently in sallies and brilliant 
phrases than in the plastic handling of the 
whole stanza. 

It remains to speak of what is, after all, 
the most original, or, perhaps, it would be 
more exact to say, the least-expected, portion 
of this volume—that is, the portion devoted, 
in two separate sections, to lyrics about 
children. We have yearly grown to admire 
Mr. Swinburne. more and more for his 
generosity and intellectual candour; for his 
love of things lofty and hatred of things 
base; for his unsparing recognition of excel- 
lence in dead and living men of letters ; for 
the loyalty of his friendship ; for the fervour 
of comradeship which quickens the pulses of 
his heart and intensifies his mental energy, 
whether the cause he advocates be fraternity 
in art or the fraternity of nations linked in 
brotherhood. Now, in the present volume, 
he reveals yet another amiable and gentle 
quality, proclaiming himself the poet of 
children, the poet on whom, to quote his own 
words, shines 


‘* the loveliest lamp for earthly feet, 
The light of little children, and their love.” 


In the series entitled “* A Dark Month,” he 
devotes thirty-one lyrics, one for each day in 
May, to the thought of a little absent friend, 
with a wealth of conceit and a variety of 
| numbers which make the set hardly less 


remarkable for literary qualities than they 
are pure and original in feeling. I do not 
care to snap the links which lock this chain 
together for the purpose of quotation. Nor 
from the miscellaneous poems on children 
ean I venture to detach a portion of the 
fancifully wrought couplets in ‘‘ Herse.” I 
must content myself with the two stanzas 
entitled ‘What is Death?” This little 
poem is by no means the most characteristic 
or original of the child-verses. It is only 
selected here because it admits of being pre- 
sented without mutilation. ‘‘ The Salt of the 
Earth” offers the same advantages to a 
reviewer. But I have my own preference for 
“ What is Death ?” 
** Looking on a page where stood 
Graven of old on old-world wood 
Death, and by the grave’s edge grim, 
Pale, the young man facing him, 
Asked my well-beloved of me 
Once what strange thing this might be, 
Gaunt and great of limb. 
** Death, I told him : and, surprise 
Deepening more his wildwood eyes 
(Like some sweet fleet thing’s whose breath 
Speaks all spring though nought it saith), 
Up he turned his rose-bright face 
Glorious with its seven years’ grace, 
Asking—What is death?” 
As a last word, I must add that no living 
English lyrist, with the exception of Mr. 
toden Noel in A Little Child’s Monument, 
has sung so well and tenderly of children. I 
do not mean for children. That is quite a 
Cifferent matter. J. A. Symonps. 








The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By 
the Rev. Sir George W. Cox. New and 
Revised Edition. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 


Ir is a pleasure to see a new edition of a work 
which one has been in the habit of consulting 
for years, and to be assured by the author 
that no serious modifications have become 
necessary. This is what Sir George Cox is 
able to say in the Preface to the second 
edition of his Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 
a work which was first published in 1870, 
and which now appears revised, but not 
remodelled, the best evidence that the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded were sound. 
“ During the twelve years,” the author says, 
‘* which have passed since the publication of the 
first edition, a large amount of solid work has 
been done within the domain of comparative 
mythology. . . . On the whole, the result has 
been to strengthen in every way the foundations 
of the science, and to lay bare more and more 
clearly the origin and growth of the vast body 
of Aryan tradition and belief.” 

One addition, however, had to be made in a 
new edition—namely, to trace the influence of 
Semitic theology on the theology and religion 
of the Greeks. This influence had formerly 
been much exaggerated; and, as it often 
happens, had afterwards, on account of these 
very exaggerations, been too much neglected. 
Of late, owing chiefly to the discoveries that 
have been made ia Egypt, in Assyria, and in 
the countries half-way between Assyria and 
Greece, new and more trustworthy ma‘erials 
have been placed before the comparative 
mythologist. These could not be passed over, 





ton they help to explain certain features in the 
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gods and heroes of Greece which remained 
inexplicable under the action of purely Aryan 
solvents. ‘This momentous question,” Sir 
George Cox writes, “I have striven to treat 
impartially, and for my treatment of it I have 
to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Robert 
Brown’s valuable researches in the field of the 
great Dionysiac myth.” 

However, in tracing the Semitic influences 
which have affected the character of Greek 
mythology, we must carefully distinguish 
between the importation of ready-made 
gods and heroes, such as Adonis, Meli- 
kertes, and others, and the grafting of 
Semitic ideas on Aryan standards, as ex- 
emplified in many of the legends told of 
Aphrodite, of Herakles, and, I believe, of 
Dionysos also. Every god begins his career 
with his name, and I still hold as firmly as 
ever to my old principle that no analysis and 
no comparisons of gods or heroes can ever be 
quite satisfactory unless their names have first 
been made to disclose their earliest intentions. 
Mr. Brown, in his learned work on The Great 
Dionysiak Myth (1877), derives the Greek 
name of Dionysos from Assyrian. In that 
language, as Talbot had shown, Daian-nisi is 
a name of the sun, and means “ the Judge of 
Men.” Now, Dionysos is said by no less an 
authority than Herakleitos to have been the 
same as Hades; and hence, as Hades also 
may be called the Judge of the Dead, the 
descent of the Greek Dionysos from an 
Assyrian Daian-nisi is supposed to have been 
established. But is that really so? Was 
Daian-nisi, Judge of Men, so solemn a name 
of the sun in Assyria that the Greeks could 
have adopted it as the proper name of one of 
their own great solar deities? Secondly, 
would they have changed that name into 
Dionysos in order to see in it the meaning of 
the “ Zeus of Nysa”? Inno Greek dialect that 
I know of would a compound such as Dio- 
nysos have conveyed that meaning which Mr. 
Brown asserts to have been the Hellenic 
meaning of Dionysos ; and if, at a later time, 
such a meaning was ascribed to it, this could 
only be through a licence, often claimed, it 
is true, in the etymological derivation of 
y names, but conceded nowhere 
else. 

Quite apart, however, from the mere name 
of Dionysos, his widely spread local worship 
and the intimate relation of that worship with 
some of the most national manifestations of 
Greek religion, Greek literature, Greek art, and 
Greek customs make it extremely doubtful that 
such a god should have been a mere foreign 
importation. Nor is there any difficulty about 
the name and its Aryan character. Mr. Brown 
(vol. ii., p. 207) gives the following varieties :— 
Dionysos, Dionyxos, Deunysos, Deonysos, and 
Diondis. A Lesbian form Zonnyxos is no 
longer recognised. But Conze (Reise nach 
Lesbos, tab. ix., 45) reads Zonnysd (Corp. 
I. G, 2167); and this, together with the other 
forms, leaves little doubt that Dionysos cor- 
responds to a Sanskrit prototype Dyu-nis-ya, 
lit. the child of Dyu-nise, of Day and Night, 
or of Heaven and Earth, one of the most 
natural and intelligible names of the sun. 
This etymology, which I had put forward as 
my own in my Hibbert Lectures (p. 278 note), 
had been published by Benfey in the Nach- 
richten der K. G. d. W. zu Gottingen, 1873, a 








fact which, to my mind at least, strongly tends 
to confirm its truth. (And may I ask, in pass- 
ing, Why have not Benfey’s numerous articles, 
scattered about in Journals and Transactions 
of Academies, the richest thesaurus ever left 
behind by any Sanskrit scholar, been collected 
and published so as to remain accessible to 
future generations ?) If, then, we start with 
the solar name of Dyunisya, the later growth 
of the story of Dionysos in many parts of Greece 
becomes perfectly intelligible, and equally so the 
process by which foreign legends were grafted 
on that original stock. These legends are so 
rich that it would be impossible to analyse 
them in a review. Still, a few of the epithets 
of Dionysos which Mr. Brown has carefully 
collected may here be pointed out in order 
to show how well they agree with the solar 
character of the god, and with his descent 
from the two parents, or the two mothers, 
Heaven and Earth, Day and Night. He is 
called Protogonos, Pyrigenes, Antauges, Chrys- 
okomos, Lampter, Philodaphnos, Brisaios, Eri- 
kapaios, &c. In the epithet Nyktelios we havea 
mere repetition of the second part of Dio-nyxos; 
and in Dimeter (Sanskrit dvim4ta), Dimorphos, 
Diphyes we read the story of his double de- 
scent and his double character, the bright and 
the dark, the diurnal and the nocturnal god. 
The epithet of Hyes shows that from an 
early date Dionysos represented the sun in 
his character of rain-bringer, which accounts 
for his becoming afterwards an Antheus, 
Karpios, Dendrites, a vivifying and genial 
god, and, lastly, the representative of that 
most genial and vivifying beverage with 
which his name became in the end most 
intimately connected—the juice of the grape. 

What applies to the myth of Dionysos 
applies, I believe, to several other myths 
which Mr. Brown, Prof. Ernst Curtius, and 
others have claimed of late for the Semitic 
world. Sir G. Cox has perhaps yielded too 
readily to their pleading. But in these 
matters it is well to hear both sides, and 
many readers will be grateful to Sir George 
for having placed the evidence before them 
with perfect fairness so as to enable them to 
form their own judgment. His book will 
certainly be all the more useful, and will con- 
tinue to occupy the high place which even 
those who differ from him have ungrudgingly 
conceded to this Manual of Comparative 
Mythology. F. Max Mier. ~ 








Camps in the Rockies: being a Narrative of 
Lite on the Frontier and Sport in the 
Rocky Mountains ; with an Account of the 
Cattle Ranches of the West. By W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman. (Sampson Low.) 


THE ever-broadening circle who have met 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman gadding with a primi- 
tive people at Passion Plays, or doing jdger- 
lich deeds among the ‘T'yrolese, will be 
pleased to learn his impressions of a widely 
different part of the world. In reality, 
though the Alps and the Rocky Mountains 
are far apart, from a literary point of 
view, the more easily reached portions of 
the one are almost as well known as the 
less beaten paths of the other. Thousands 


go to Tyrol for one who essays Wyoming. 
Yet while only the hardiest of offenders | 





venture on a detailed account of their ex- 
periences in the autumnal suburb of England, 
it is the rule rather than the exception for the 
tourist who has visited the well-worn routes 
across the American continent to inflict 
on the world adventures which are novel 
only to himself. Once on a time—it 
seems like yesterday to men who repudiate 
the imputation of middle age—to have 
“crossed the Rocky Mountains” was 
regarded as a traveller’s feat more worthy of 
esteem than a visit to Central Africa or a 
journey through Patagonia is considered now. 
He risked his scalp a score of times at the 
hands of Sioux and Crow and Shoshone, and 
could discourse of trails and camps and 
blazes, the Snake River or the Tete Jaune 
Cache, Brown’s Hole and Fort Hall, with a 
familiarity which left no room for the sceptic 
or the scoffer. What cynic could doubt the 
exploits of a person who wore fringed breeches 
in preference to tweed, or could hint that the 
race of Ananias was extinct in the presence of 
a long-haired Paladin who talked like Leather- 
stocking, and affected beaded mocassins as 
an ordinary article of foot gear? Hence- 
forward he was permitted to swagger in 
places where travellers most do congregate, 
and—so the wicked averred—shoot with the 
long bow to the end of his natural life. The 
stage coach wrought this race grievous harm ; 
the Pacific Railroad has almost scotched 
them. With the expenditure of less labour 
and not much more money than a tour in 
Central Europe costs, anyone may see the out- 
side of a long stretch of the prairies and the 
adjoining mountains without being much the 
wiser for his run. Every year the towns 
and stations along the trans-continental line 
are getting more and more like the towns and 
stations in any other part of the United 
States. The “bogus trappers,” the ‘ Bear- 
claw Bobs,” and “* Wild Bills” of the Denver 
bar-rooms are prepared to “ wrustle outfits” 
to Este Park or the Wonderland, and, if 
necessary, to provide grizzlies, mountain 
sheep, buffaloes, and wapiti for them to 
shoot at, or, at all events, to skin and 
take home. They go over the same route, 
camp at the same places, hear the same 
“Tnjun,” “bar,” and “snake stories,” and 
necessarily fill their books with the same 
occidental apocryphae. To “trundle tender- 
foot outfits” —an “ outfit” in Colorado is a 
waggon, a hunting-party, a frying-pan, or a 
wife; a “ tenderfoot ” is to the “old stags ” and 
the ‘‘ cowboy” an object of as much contempt 
as “an immigrant’’ was in Nevada in days 
when the “forty miners” had all come via 
the Isthmus—is a trade in the West. The 
wealthy Englishman provides an “ outfit” 
which -costs £10 or £15 a-day, or makes 
friends through the powers in Washington 
with the commandants of frontier posts, or, 
best of all, joins his experience and purse to 
that of other Britons, and does his sight- 
seeing and slaughtering in a modest, inex- 
pensive fashion. 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman is one of these wise 
men. At present, he is on his fourth visit to 
the Rocky Mountains, so that he is long out 
of his novitiate as a “ tenderfoot;”’ and, though 
he uses one tour as a convenient peg on which 
to hang the varied information acquired 
during his previous journeys, the book may, in 
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reality, be taken as the condensed narrative 
of three expeditions. He is rather vague as 
to his route, though this is not material, for 
the chapters mainly relate to hunting experi- 
ences, and are so systematised as for each to 
embrace the description of some particular 
animal, or class of ground. Thus we have 
camp life and outfit in general discussed. 
Wapiti, Beaver, and Bighorn have each ample 
space devoted to them. The timber line, the 
‘'eton Basin, and the Cafions of the Colorado 
in like manner form the headings of 
chapters; while Indian and winter camps, 
Western Reminiscences, and camps in 
what, for the sake of “ alliteration’s 
artful aid,” the author terms ‘“ Cowboy 
Land,” or the Ranching region, complete the 
body of the book. Much of the ground he 
describes is practically new, and not a little of 
it is actually novel to the geographer. It is, 
therefore, to be regretted that Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman had not been a more scientifically 
trained traveller before essaying these wilds. 
At the same time, it is only fair to add that 
his work will compare very favourably with 
that of any tourist in the same region. His 
natural-history notes seem to us admirable, 
the account of the beaver being one of the 
best with which we are acquainted—and the 
reviewer has written one himself; while the 
Appendix contains such a condensed mass of 
information on topography, zoology, outfit, 
and cattle-rearing that it might be very use- 
fully reprinted as a guide-book. The map is 
for the most part compiled from the Govern- 
ment explorations, but it comprises a consider- 
able amount of original information, which 
proves the novel character of the trips so 
modestly narrated in less than four hundred 
pages. The four illustrations, however, might 
have been, with much advantage, omitted. 
They are singularly poor specimens of wood- 
engravings, and as subjects are wofully hack- 
neyed. Otherwise, the book deserves little 
but praise. It is full of interesting matter 
told in an unpretentious way, with no attempt 
at “making points” or at that ghastly 
humour which is so often the most depressing 
feature in volumes of this class. Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman cannot indeed be complimented on 
his literary style. He has, indeed, rather dete- 
riorated since he last passed under the Caudine 
Forks, for the local colouring of Colorado has 
so infiltrated his speech that, unconsciously, he 
is slangy to a degree that ceases to be express- 
ive. Moreover, so far as our recollections 
enable us to judge, the Western vernacular 
is occasionally overdone, for, since “ tender- 
foot outfits’? have been “ trundled” over the 
country, sham trappers and “ Injun fighters” 
have sprung up not less rankly than teamsters 
and guides, who found it necessary to pre- 
serve the genius loci by talking after the con- 
ventional ways of the ‘‘ Western man ”’ of the 
“dime-novel” order. On the other hand, 
while not exaggerating the many good 
qualities of bis mountain friends, he rather 
underrates the law-abiding character of the 
West by going as much to one extreme as 
Dr. Russell, to whose descriptions he objects, 
runs in another. Still, these are trifles which 
will not hurt the book in the opinion of many 
readers, It is throughout extremely in- 
teresting, and even valuable. It proves how 
much of the less accessible West is still in 





terra incognita. Ono the other side of the 
mountains there are vast tracts practically 
unexplored. Few of the remoter ranges and 
valleys of Washington territory and British 
Columbia are known even in outline ; and the 
interior of the wild-wooded, mountainous, 
river- and lake-intersected Vancouver Island 
has barely been penetrated since the writer of 
this notice ceased to go a-field. Even yet it 
seems impossible to impress stay-at-home 
naturalists with any conception of the extent 
of the Farthest West. Continually we see 
allusions to the “Oregon Territory,” the 
writers being unconscious of the fact that the 
country vaguely known under that name 
thirty or forty years ago is now divided into 
a number of self-governing Territories, Pro. 
vinces, and States. Plants collected in 
Northern California are frequently labelled in 
botanic gardens as from British Columbia, 
though it would be as reasonable to describe 
the flora of Ben Lawers in Scotland as that 
of the Sierra de Guadalupe in Spain. 
Again, if further proof were necessary of what 
an unknown land North-west America is to 
men whose education might have embraced 
geography, it is supplied by a paper in the 
current Proceedings of a London “ learned 
society” which reaches us while engaged in 
writing these lines. A botanical professor 
discusses with needless prolixity, in four pages 
of print, whether a particular fir is from 
“ Mount Baker” or the “ Cascade Mountain,” 
and indulges in impreesive speculations over 
the chances of a particular bract figured 
being from a “Mount Baker or Cascade 
Mountain specimen.”’ 
imagined that before all this much-ado-about- 
nothing was penned and printed, either the 
writer, the council of the society, its secretary, 
or the “‘ referee” to whom it was submitted 
before being accepted might have ascertained 
that there is no ‘Cascade Mountain,” 
and that Mount Baker is only one of the 
many peaks in the ‘‘ Cascade Mountains,” 
the most notable of the two ranges which 
run throughout the northern part of the 
broad region in question. A few more such 
admirable works as that of Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman, and ignorance like this will be as 
inexcusable as at present it is general. 
toBERT Brown. 








Essays from * The Critic.” 
Osgood.) 


Tue first reflections on laying down this 
book are that the essays are too short and 
too few, and that essays as a rule are too 
long and too many. The collection as a 
whole justifies the opinion of the editors that 
some, if not all, of them are, despite their 
brevity, of permanent literary value. The 
“if not all of them” is a good instance of 
a saving clause, one or two being clearly not 
up to the mark of the others, or to be com- 
mended wholly. In his paper upon “ His- 
torical Criticism of Christ,’ Mr. Bellows asks 
a question which no one else would have 
thought of asking, to obtain an answer which 
is sufficiently obvious. He has raised his 
giant, and fought him for mere exercise ; 
and in a thoughtful, but not very precious, 


(Boston, U.S. : 
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which ends the book, an anonymous writer 
transfers the responsibility of that remarkable 
poet’s shamelessness from the author to his 
genius. He wrote his disgusting rhapsodies 
“by order from his genius,” says this apolo- 
gist; but we are not informed by whose 
command they were published. Luckily, 
Whitman’s genius has been more merciful or 
grown more decent of recent years; and the 
two papers he contributes to this volume 
show that it is a very noble as well as an im- 
perative one. There is so little difference 
between Whitman’s ordinary poetry and ex- 
traordinary prose that his utterance on the 
death of Carlyle may well be classed among 
the most admirable of his poems. Not unlike 
Carlyle himself in the pithy strength of its 
ejaculation, there is a grandeur almost ele- 
mental in its diction, which ranges from the 
most comprehensive of criticism to real sub- 
limity of thought and passion. For him at 
least the stars do not run their courses in 
vain ; and the passage in which he shows his 
intimate knowledge and spiritual fellowship 
with them is of an order very rare in any 
literature. Its final burst of melodious elo- 
quence we must quote : 


‘* And now that he has gone hence, can it be 
that Thomas Carlyle, soon to chemically dissolve 
in ashes and by winds, remains an identity 
still? In ways perhaps eluding all the state- 
ments, lore and speculations of ten thousand 
years—eluding all possible statements to mortal 
sense—does he yet exist, a definite, vital being, 
a spirit, an individual—perhaps now wafted 
in space among the stellar systems, which, 
suggestive and limitless as they are, merely 
ge more limitless, far more suggestive systems? 
I have no doubt of it. In silence, of a fine 
night, such questions are answered to the soul, 
the best answers that can be given. With me, 
too, when depressed by some specially sad 
event, or tearing problem, I wait till I go out 
under the stars for the last voiceless satis- 
faction.” 


The fascinating personality of Thoreau 
affects many, but few could write of it with a 
sympathy so perfectly in tune as that which 
vibrates through the few terse pages which 
Mr. John Burroughs devotes to ‘* Thoreau’s 
Wildness.”” The very different wildness of 
William Blake has inspired Mr. E. C. Sted- 
man no less justly. There is, indeed, a lyrical 
quality about all three of the little essays to 
which we have called attention, and there is 
none of them which does not contain some 
sentence which lingers in the memory on 
account of the music of its expression or the 
value of its thought. Mr. Stedman’s aphorism 
that a poet or an artist ‘“‘cannot be a mere 
agnostic” is one of the latter kind. Another 
little paper of a high class is Mr. E. H. 
Stoddard’s friendly, but not blind, recognition 
of the genius of Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
It is a careful, if slight, study, and abounds 
with felicities of phrase. So also does Mr. 
Gosse’s essay on Austin Dobson, which is 
written in that bright, but comprehensive. 
style which is hisown. Mr. John Burroughs’ 
paper on “Emerson and the Superlative,” 
and Miss Edith M. Thomas’ fresh and fragrant 
“Company of Spring Poets,” are perhaps the 
most notable of the remaining contributions 
to a volume which says a great deal for the 
literary quality of the Critic. 

Cosmo MonxkHOUSE. 
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Chronological Tables of Greek History. By 
Carl Peter. Translated by G. Chawner. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 


Ir is with mixed feelings that we regard this 
English version of Dr. C. Peter’s well-known 
Tables. As a handy book of reference for 
genuice students, or even for learned men 
who want to lay their hands on an authority 
for some particular point as quickly as 
possible, the Tables are useful. But for 
undergraduates, who have to get up their 
Greek history in a year or two, the book will 
simply be a temptation to neglect the original 
authors. Yet the translator tells us in his 
Preface that he hopes it may supply a want 
likely to be felt, under the new Cambridge 
system of examinations, by candidates who 
will be expected to illustrate and support 
their statements by reference to the ancient 
authorities. Dr. Peter’s full notes cite, and 
often quote, authorities, and so 


** persist to read, 
And Peter will be all the books you need.” 


But, seriously, the translation of a book of 
this sort, however valuable in itself, is a 
doubtful service, at least to candidates. It 
opens to them yet another place in which 
they may find done for them the work which 
they ought honestly to do for themselves. 
Why should a man go thonghtfully through 
his Herodotus or Thucydides? why weigh 
conflicting statements? why take the 
trouble to mark, combine, and remember 
important passages, if he can find all the 
work done ready to his hand? No faculty 
but memory can be strengthened by giving 
such help as this to men who have to learn 
their subject in a limited period. The 
Times, in a recent friendly article on the 
new Cambridge regulations, remarked that 
they could hardly fail to breed savants. But 
savants are not bred upon chronological 
tables. A man must put his own work 
together if he is to have any benefit from it 
or any command over it. The cause of 
genuine education in Oxford is suffering 
severely from the excessive facilities put in 
the way of young men; and we should be 
very sorry to think that this is either true or 
going to be made true of Cambridge. The 
evil is begun, we believe, at school, where the 
personal exertions of working masters and 
the innumerable easy school editions with 
English notes go far towards depriving boys 
of all power of self-help; but it is completed 
at Oxford, where more is done every year for 
the men, and they become every year more 
incapable of doing a piece of work for them- 
selves. Lectures, aids, and editions are kill- 
ing study. 

Tt will be seen, then, that our suspicions of 
the volume before us arise on general grounds, 
and not from any fault peculiar to it or to its 
translator. Mr. Chawner seems to have done 
his work faithfully and well. There are, 
however, misprints, such as KvAcxol zovyrat 
(p. 17) and Atlante (p. 6i); and it will be 
well to choose between Perioeks (p. 38) and 
Perioeki (p. 47)—probably in favour of the 
latter. We wish, too, that Dr. Peter had 
given some authority for the ‘‘rough state- 
ment of the comparative numbers in the 
three classes at the time of Sparta’s greatest 
prosperity — 40,000 Spartiatae, 120,000 





Perioeki, 200,000 Helots’” (p. 16). And 
what is known of Peisander, a demagogue in 
the time of Aristophanes? Bus, as a rule, 
Dr. Peter has wisely avoided all doubtful 
matters. He says nothing of the thorny 
question: When did Achaia become a pro- 
vince? and confines himself generally to 
facts. The account in Hat. ix. of the five 
great contests of the prophet Tisamenos 
might be added to the list on p. 36 of 
authorities for the history after the Battle of 
Mykale. Frankiin T. Ricwarps, 








NEW NOVELS. 
Bevis: the Story of a Boy. By Richard 
Jefferies. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 
Faustine. By “ Rita.” In 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Bros.) 
Wild Rose. By John Hill. 
(Tinsley Bros.) 


Silken Meshes. 
2 vols. 


In 3 vols. 


By Temple Laurence. In 
(Remington.) 


Ir Mr. Jefferies is about to become a rival to 
Jules Verne and Mr. W. H. Kingston, he has 
in Bevis made a most admirable beginning. 
He has not burdened himself with a plot, or 
sought to enclose the pill of geographical or 
historical information in the jam of melo- 
dramatic narrative. Bevis is simply a very 
intelligent, inquisitive, and imaginative boy. 
When very young he was an enfant terrible, 
who asked if “God had a pussy;” and, 
driving over Westminster Bridge for the first 
time, and seeing the Houses of Parliament, 
which reminded him of his toy bricks, in- 
quired “if there was anything inside.” 
When he is introduced to us by Mr. Jefferies 
he is somewhat older, and has his head filled 
with tales and marvels of adventure, ancient 
and modern. These three volumes tell us 
how, with the help of water, a few mechanical 
appliances, and a vast amount of fancy, Bevis 
and his * chum ” Mark realise what they have 
read, how they descend the Mississippi and 
the New Nile, struggle with savages, fight 
a second battle of Pharsalia, explore Central 
Africa, discover a new Formosa, and, finally, 
wind up with an Antarctic expedition. Nothing 
could be better as a long-continued effort of 
boyish theatricals ; and it gives Mr. Jefferies 
an unrivalled opportunity of revelling in that 
world of common things which he has in- 
vested with the fascinations of an El Dorado. 
Bevis is full of humour of the higher and 
non-assertive sort. The character of the 
masterful little hero, who “ gets everything,” 
and is sometimes painfully in earnest, is 
carefully distinguished from that of his lieu- 
tenant, Mark, who is more imitative, and has 
less force of character, but whose loyalty is 
undoubted, in spite of his occasionally lapsing 
into discontent and rebellion. Although 
there is no plot, there is much quiet and 
dainty by-play, as between Frances and Big 
Jack, whose mutual understanding dovetails 
very charmingly into their devotion to the 
boys. There is a bailiff, too, who, with his 
natural sympathy with what is dull and 
immovable, looks as if he had stepped out 
of one of Mr. Hardy’s earlier novels. It 
would be difficult to say whether Bevis will 
be the more enjoyed by intelligent boys or 





by healthy-minded men. 





The author who styles herself “Rita” 
surely means, by her new venture, to over 
whelm with ridicule the school of fiction in 
which “Ouida”? occupies the first, and she 
herself a very humble, place. Mille. de la 
Ramée is, on her own showing, a moralist with 
a high mission; and her pupil’s Faustine, 
with its burlesque actresses, its Italian +kies 
and Italian scoundrels, its paltry passions and 
pompous platitudes, is really a big “No 
Popery”? pamphlet. The central figure in it 
is a Pére Jerome, and a more hideous villain 
was never drawn in fiction. He lies, forges, 
steals, murders by proxy, gets the son of an 
English nobleman disiuherited by making 
insinuations to his father against the fidelity 
of his mother, and by the same means brings 
about the violent death of his own married 
daughter—and all for the glory of the Caurch 
of Rome and to secure a cardinal’s hat for 
himself. Not only is the plot of Fuustine 
full of the wildest improbabilities, but there 
is a great deal of unwholesome writing in it. 
Nothing could well be more odious than the 
long-sustained efforts of the Parisian actress 
who bears such a suggestive name to ascertain 
from her lover whether he thinks she deserves 
it. There is not a character in it that is well 
drawn; Vere Danvers and Cecil Calverley are 
not English gentlemen, but ’Arries endeavour- 
ing to pass themselves off as such. Pére 
Jerome is killed at the end of the third 
volume, but who it really is that performs 
this necessary work it will puzzle the most 
careful of readers tu discover. 


Wild Rose sounds a lower depth, not of 
vulgarity, but of Bohemianism, than Faustine. 
We are introduced to actresses in “ Paphos 
Street, Belgravia,’ who swear, smoke, talk 
about ‘ photos,”’ and call their male acquaint- 
ances by their first names ; Cesarine and Celes- 
tine, of the Quartier Latin, who drink vermouth 
of a morning, and shudder when they think of 
the lives they have led ; students who worship 
barmaids, are deep in Miirger and Musset, 
and “sit up reading Spinoza among the 
remains of claret-cup, punch, bits of lemon, 
and tobacco ashes;’’ and a French Com- 
munist and an American doctor who contract 
to act as guardians to a foundling child ‘* by 
the Lord in whom they don’t believe.” The 
manners, if not the morals, of the characters 
in this book may be judged from the conduct 
of “* Wild Rose” herself. ‘ Jack,” her lover, 
finds her in the arms of “ Alfred.” She 
flees from her home in England, not because 
she thinks she has treated “Jack” ill, but 
because she discovers “ Alfred” to be in 
correspondence with “ Minnie.” She finds 
her way to “ Paphos Street,” London, and 
thence to the Quartier Latin, where the 
reader may follow her if he wishes to ascer- 
tain how she is saved, first from suicide and 
then from the Jardin Bullier. Wild Rose 
looks like the work of a very young man 
who is bent on ascertaining how far he 
can go in defying English conventionalities. 
He has a fairly quick eye for character, and 
some “go” as a writer; and it is to be 
hoped he may live to regret that he ever 
wrote such a book. 


Silken Meshes is a very weak tragedy, 
being the story of a poor girl who is forced 





| into a marriage by her silly and selfish 
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mother, and who, when a violent death 
removes her incumbrance of a husband, tele- 
graphs to her lover that she is “free.” She 
ix too late, however; he has been killed on 
a tiger-hunting expedition before the telegram 
arrives; and there is nothing left for her but 
to die also. The characters are vulgar and 
badly drawn; and the writer’s attempts at 
sarcasm and wit are only irritating. In 
Silken Meshes there is not even a promise of 
better things. Witr1maM WaLtace 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Rough Recollections of Military Service and 
Society. By Col. Balcarres D. Wardlaw 
Ramsay. In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) Old soldiers 
are traditionally the best of raconteurs, and we 
do not know that we have ever taken up a more 
eminently readable book than this. The 
gontleman—who is such by birth and by a life- 
long education—who takes up his pen when no 
longer young has many advantages over the 
professional man of letters. Chief of these, his 
work need not smell of the lamp. From the 
same cause comes its great charm to the pro- 
fessional critic, who is bored to distraction by 
the writings of his fellows—or, still worse, of 
female amateurs. It would not be true to say 
that Col. Ramsay’s life has been a specially 
memorable one. Of active service he saw 
practically nothing, though he was three times 
in India. His social position introduced him 
to many distinguished persons, and allowed him 
to gratify his inveterate taste for sight-seeing, 
both at home and abroad. But the main 
attraction of his ‘‘ Recollections” arises from 
the light they throw upon the character of the 
man himself—simple, courteous, and cultivated. 
That he should have settled at Rome gives us 
to hope that the traditions of Severn and of 
Sir Vincent Eyre will not be forgotten. The 
most generally interesting portion of the book 
is undoubtedly that in which he describes his 
official work at Calcutta at the time of the out- 
break of the Mutiny. He was then brought into 
very close relations with Sir Colin Campbell ; 
and we venture to say that these few pages give 
a far more lifelike picture of the old general than 
the elaborate biography of him published last 
year. We have only space for one anecdote, 
referring to a later period of Sir Colin’s life, 
when he was Lord Clyde :— 

“Not long before his death, he was living in 
chambers in the Albany. He called on the secretary, 
and found fault with him for having given him a 
woman to look after his rooms who had two or 
three children. The secretary said tbat he did not see 
how the children could interfere with him, as they 
kept out of the way. ‘I will tell you,’ said Lord 
Clyde, ‘If the woman {is a respectable decent 
body, and looks after her bairns as she should do, 
she washes them in the morning ; and I object, sir, 
to my breakfast being served up by a woman who 
washes children.’ ” 


This, again, though of a very different kind, 
deserves quotation :— 

** Here is a delicious story, told me by an old lady 
whom I met somewhere, which has cheered me up 
in my sorrow. When a girl she used to dine with 
her parents at an annual Christmas-dinner given by 
Mr. Marray, of Albemarle Street, to his literary 
friends : D’Israeli the elder, and his family, were 
always there. After dinner, the children were 
allowed to play a round game together ; but after 
the firat year they all refused to play with Master 
Ben because he cheated so.” 

But we should not like to leave the final 
impression that our author is merely a teller of 
good stories. His descriptions of his tour 
through Spain, of his exploration of Corsica, 
and of his visits to various health-resorts little 


well done, so far as excellence is compatible 
with the subject-matter and with lightness of 
touch. 


Egypt under its Khedives ; or, the Old House 
of Boudage under New Masters. By Edwin 
de Leon. With Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) 
The first edition of this book was published in 
1877, and was reviewed in the ACADEMY for 
September 22 of that year by the late Andrew 
Wilson, who wrote :— 

‘Tt is a first-rate rattling book upon Egypt, touch- 
ing off, in a vivid manner, and ia great part from 
personal knowledge, the characteristics of four 
Viceroys; tne changes which the country has 
undergone during their reigns ; the characters and 
appearance of their Ministers and of distinguished 
Europeans connected with Egypt; its foreign 
population, its fellaheen, irrigation, education, 
slavery, finances, resources, judicial tribunals, army, 
and annexations, together with some pleasiog 
pictures of the Egyptian landscape.” 


The author, who was consul-general in Egypt 
for the United States as far back as 1853, has 
now added a preliminary chapter, tracing the 
development of the present difficulty and the 
rise of Arabi Pasha. No better informed or 
more independent witness could be found; and 
therefore it may be worth while to quote the 
following sentence :— 

“It was then [April 1879] that the dragon’s teeth 
were sown which subsequently have produced such 
a harvest of armed men, and led to the military 
despotism that now overshadows the country.” 


France in the East. By Frank Ives Scuda- 
more. (W.H. Allen.) Under the above title 
Mr. Scudamore has reprinted with certain 
revisions and amplifications five essays, pub- 
lished in 7'ime, on the policy of France towards 
the Ottoman Empire from the earliest days of 
its existence. Tne author writes in a discursive, 
not to say garrulous, style, but he has succeeded 
in compiling a very readable history of Turkish 
politics as affected by European factors during 
the last three centuries. Readers will be struck 
by the remarkable continuity of French policy 
as regards Turkey; Louis XIV. faithfully 
followed in the steps of Francis I, who 
was the first Christian monarch that the 
Porte chose to dignify by the title “ Padishah,” 
or Sovereign Prince ; and Napoleon [. took up 
and continued the policy of his monarchical 
predecessors, just as M. Gambetta aspired to be, 
in his Eastern policy, the successor of the First 
Consul. And od has always endeavoured 
to secure some special privilege or privileges for 
her countrymen who were to Se found in Turkey 
as traders, or in any other — In earlier 
days, these favours were won by means of 
coaxing and wheedling; and when the Ottoman 
Empire was no longer a formidable military 
power concessions were secured by threats and 
demonstrations. The instructions delivered by 
the Directory to Napoleon previous to his 
departure for Egypt form an interesting com- 
mentary on modern history. The leader of the 
expedition was to make it his care to expel the 
English from all parts of the Red Sea which he 
could reach, and to destroy all the English 
commercial settlements on those shores. 
Furthermore, he was ordered to pierce the 
Isthmus of Suez, and to secure for France the 
exclusive use of the Red Sea. There can be 
no doubt that the successful execution of one 
portion of this project by M. de Lesseps was 
owing to the strenuous support afforded by 
Napoleon IIT. in the hope of realising to the 
full the dreams of the Directory. Strangely 
enough, Mr. Scudamore terminates his book 
with the reflection that, while the policy of 
England has in the Levant been ‘purely 
selfish,” that of France has been frequently 
‘animated by a great idea;” and in his 
opinion any future happiness that may bein 
store for the provinces of Turkey will be caused, 





known to English people—all are excellently } 





not by the ‘calculated action of England,” 
but by the generous instincts of France. 


My Watch Below; or, Yarns Spun when Off 


Duty. By A Seafarer. (Sampson Low.) 
Whoever did not read these ‘‘ yarns” when 
they first appeared in the Daily Telegraph—and 
we cannot all read all the newspapers—iy 
earnestly recommended to make up for lost 
time. It isan open secret that their writer is 
none other than Mr. Clark Russell, the moat 
literary of sailors and the most realistic of 
novelists. We are not acquainted with any other 
author who possesses an equal power of in- 
vesting photographic truth with the charm of 
artistic expression. His pictures are not so 
much lifelike as life itself. If there was a fault 
to be found with his novels, it was that they 
were somewhat too long for so slender a plot. 
If there is a fault to be found with these 
“yarns,” it is that they are somewhat short for 
the incidents they describe. They are thirty- 
six in all, and each contains enough material to 
make the fortune of a holiday number. We 
have read them all with interest, but in the 
case of shipwrecks the interest is almost too 
painful. The collier, the smack, the lightship, 
and the hoveller have pleased us best. What a 
reputation is yet ia store for Mr. Clark Russell 
if he shall ever choose to write down to the 
level of boys! 


The National Budget. By A. J. Wilson. 
‘* English Citizen” Series. (Macmillan.) This 
is an admirable summary of an involved and 
intricate subject. It takes the front place 
among the manuals of the kind, and the fact 
that Mr. Wilson has had the advantage of some 
excellent guides in certain divisions of his 
labours detracts but little from its merits. 
The history of the financial administration of 
Great Britain cannot afford the student un- 
mixed pleasure; the prospect of the future is 
not without dark clouds. In the past occur 
frequent instances of powerful classes in the 
country transferring the burden of taxation, 
which they themselves should bear, from their 
own shoulders to those of others less able to 
resist the imposition ; and the baneful influence 
of Dr. Price’s sinking fund was felt for at least 
half-a-century. The chief danger of the future 
lies in the increase of local taxation, on which 
Mr. Wilson pens many salutary warnings. 
The only conclusion to which the ordinary 
reader can come will be this—that the National 
Debt, like the poor, will be always with us. If 
possible, it were highly desirable that some of 
the results of Mr. Wilson’s researches and 
some of his teachings should be sown broad- 
cast throughout the country. 


‘** English Political Leaders.” Lord Palmer- 
ston. By Anthony Trollope. (Isbister.) We 
do not profess to have followed all the volumes 
of this series (of which it has recently been 
announced that there is no editor); nor is any 
list here given of earlier volumes. But, judging 
the present book by itself, we cannot feel 
altogether satisfied with it. For those who 
know, it is too long; for those who do not 
know, it is not long enough. Mr. Trollope 
has the advantage of being in complete 
sympathy with his subject; but, at the same 
time, he seems to have found himself hampered 
by the consciousness that such sympathy is not 
now widespread. Palmerston was, indeed, a 
typical Englishman, though not a type of 
Englishmen in their most attractive guise. 
The very names of ‘‘ Don Pacifico” and ‘ the 
lorcha Arrow” have now a far-away sound; and 
it is impossible to galvanise into life the inci- 
dents they embody. The personal rivalries of 
Palmerston with Lord John and with Aberdeen 
seem very unlike the decorous loyalty of modern 
parties. Itis like Gambetta and de Freycinet 
in France. Nor has Mr. Trollope lavished a 
single grace of style to make his story more 
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readable. The personal appearance, the private 
manners, of Palmerston are barely alluded to ; 
and his many felicitous sayings have been 
scrupulously excluded. Until we read this 
book we could not have believed that Mr. 
Anthony Trollope would have failed so entirely 
in the first duties of a biographer. Yet a 
novelist of a younger generation has failed 
scarcely less completely in his Life of Gold- 
smith. To manipulate character from inside 
is one thing; to describe it from without is 
another. 


Our Noble Selves; or, Gleanings about 
Grantham Surnames. By the Author of 
“Notes on the Months,” &c. (Unwin.) One 
or two good books have been written concerning 
surnames, and there are a few valuable articles 
on the subject scattered in the Transactions of 
learned societies; but the study is yet for most 
persons in the unscientific stage, where almost 
everything is guessing, and one guess is as good 
as another, and, if a genealogical flattery be 
implied, sometimes very much better. People 
who would laugh if you made any very gross 
blunder about geology—if, for example, you 
talked about ammonites in the granite, or 
doubted the former existence of an ice period— 
are content to receive as truth any legend which 
accounts for the origin of their own or their 
friends’ surnames. The silly tales as to the 
origin of Percy, ‘Turnbull, and Napier still pass 
current; and almost every Russell is content 
to trace his line back to a far-away home in 
Normandy, ignoring the fact that his name 
may quite reasonably be referred, if guessing 
be admitted, to some local Rush-hill or Rush- 
well. The author of the book before us has 
been content to gather from all sorts of places 
information, or what passes for such, about the 
surnames which are in use at Grantham; much 
that he says may be true, some things are 
almost demonstrably wrong, and very much 
belongs to the wide borderland of baseless 
speculation. Surnames have sometimes been 
purposely altered through vanity or for the 
sake of euphony, much more frequently from a 
false idea as to their meaning or derivation. 
Among the unlettered or half-lettered classes 
they are still subject to arbitrary changes. A 
cattle-dealer told us within the last fortnight 
that he did not know whether his name was 
Waterhouse or Waters, but that he spelt it first 
one way and then another, just as it suited him. 
There is one matter of considerable import- 
ance on which the author gives a decided 
opinion, in which, contrary to most of the 
received authorities, we hold that he is un- 
doubtedly in the right. He quotes Mr. Fergu- 
son as saying that the number of English sur- 
names derived from places ‘‘ has been greatly 
overrated.” Mr. Ferguson estimates them at 
one-third of the whole ; the author of Grantham 
Surnames considers them more than one- 
half. We have no doubt whatever that he is 
in the right. It has been the custom of name- 
interpreters to hunt in gazetteers and directories, 
and, if these failed them, to conclude that the 
name was not “local,” and straightway to 
invent some other origi It is commonly 
forgotten that almost every field, hill, brook, and 
lane has its own name, and that any one of 
these may have given usa patronymic. Light- 
foot is an example. Mr. Lower, in his Patro- 
nymica Britannica, without hesitation, derives 
it “from agility in running;” but it is 
capable of the most direct proof that one 
family of Lightfoot took its name from certain 
members of the race living in a building called 
Lightfoot House. The place was so named from 
a light being burned there to guide way- 
farers across a common. The light was not 
extinguished until the time of the great en- 
closures, and the little tower in which it was 
wont to burn existed less than twenty years 


ago, 


A Dictionary of English Law. Oontaining 
Definitions of the Technical Terms in Modern 
Use, and a Concise Statement of the Rules of 
Law affecting the Principal Subjects, with 
Historical and Etymological Notes. By 
Charles Sweet. (Henry Sweet.) This is a big 
book, and handsomely got up; and, what is 
more, it is manifestly the result of consider- 
able personal research and much labour in 
condensation. But we cannot honestly say 
that we think it a good book. Most previous 
law dictionaries have been mere glossaries, of 
varying degrees of merit. Mr. Sweet has 
attempted a far more difficult task in compiling 
a work that shall summarise in alphabetical 
order the existing state of the law for the 
benefit of the practitioner. Such an attempt, 
it is evident, must be beyond the reach of any 
single man, and also beyond the compass of a 
single volume. Mr. Sweet, we infer, is a 
chancery barrister, or what used to be called a 
chancery barrister; for in that department he 
is not only most full, but also most precise. 
But in common law, and in matters of general 
interest, he is often vague, and not infrequently 
misleading. It is only fair to give a few 
examples :—‘‘ Manslaughter is . . . punishable 
by penal servitude or a fine” (p. 514), which 
entirely ignores the very common alternative 
of imprisonment; “every legacy (except 
legacies to the . . . descendants of the testator) 
is liable to a duty” (p. 481)—in the “‘ addenda ” 
this is put right, but only at the expense of 
quoting the words of the statute; ‘‘ most of the 
bishops are also members of the House of Lords 
. . . every bishop is elected by the dean and 
chapter of the bishopric on the nomination of 
the Crown” (p. 100). It remains to add that 
in his derivations Mr. Sweet has been wise 
enough to consult Littré and Diez. The 
etymologies of our early English lawyers are 
too painful. 

The Student's Pocket Law-Lexicon. (Stevens 
and Sons.) If Mr. Sweet fails through being 
too ambitious, the anonymous author of this 
little book may certainly be congratulated on 
his modesty. He has not attempted anything 
more than the glossary with which we are 
already familiar, condensed almost out of 
recognition. Terms of art in English, Scotch, 
Roman, and even Indian law are all here, with 
some sort of explanation. The English terms 
seem to be fairly well explained, but only fairly 
well. The Scotch and Indian terms are, as 
usual, worse confounded. Upon Latin words, 
however, the author has displayed his worst 
capacity for blundering. His translations of 
these are often ‘‘ canine ” to the last degree, and 
sometimes directly wrong. Here are examples— 
ratihabitio mandato comparatur = ratification is 
equivalent to command ; res judicata = a point 
already settled by authority; Principal and 
Agent, he who being sui generis ... It is 
curious that neither of these dictionaries gives 
that use of “chief-rent” which is so common 
at Manchester and some other places. 


Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. By Croake 
James. (Sampson Low.) ‘There must, we 
suppose, be something fascinating to the author 
in compiling a collection of law stories. It is 
not more than a month ago since we received a 
little volume in the ‘‘ Mayfair Library” of 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus almost identical in 
its aim (and, we may add, in its contents) 
with this. We cannot say that either book 
is as good as it might have been made. Both 
compilers have gone only to the most ordinary 
sources, and have not displayed any particular 
skill in their arrangement. ‘‘ Croake James” 
has, perhaps, made greater use of Oampbell’s 
voluminous works, and he has certainly added 
a better Index. But, on the other hand, he 
sometimes wanders far away from either law or 
lawyers. Far be it from us to ask for yet a third 





book on this subject; but there is room for it, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. ALFRED AvsTIN has, we learn, a volume 
of lyrical poems in the press, which will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo. in the 
course of the autumn, under the title of 
Soliloquies in Song. 


WE are very glad to hear that Dr. Aldis 
Wright is preparing a second edition of the 
“Cambridge Shakespeare,” and we only hope 
that it will soon make its appearance. It has 


long been sadly wanted by all Shakspere 
students. 


Pror. SKEAT has nearly finished his edition 
of Guest's English Rhythms, which has cost him 
great trouble, especially in the verification of 
its quotations, whose original vagueness, 
**Scott,” ‘‘ Pope,” &c., necessitated a search 
not only through Scott’s poems, but all his 
novels, while one ‘‘ Pope” extract turned out 
to be from Young’s Satires. 


ANOTHER famous library is to be dispersed. 
The books and MSS. at Towneley Hall, Lanca- 
shire, are to be sold by auction in London. The 
transcripts made by Christopher Towneley in 
the seventeenth century have proved a mine of 
information for the antiquaries}and historians of 
later generations. The Towneley library is, in 
fact, a memorial of one of the most notable 
families that Lancashire has produced. 


Dr. ScrIVENER has in the press a new edition 
of his Introduction to the New Testament, which 
will contain an account of all fresh additions to 
the materials for textual criticism down to the 
present date, including the recent researches of 
the Dean of Chichester. New information con- 
cerning the Egyptian versions will be con- 
tributed by the Bishop of Durham; and the 
chief alterations introduced into the received 
Greek text by the Revisers of the English New 
Testament will also be examined in their rola- 
tion to the critical principles of Drs. Hort and 
Westcott. The book will be published by 
Messrs. George Bell and Son. 


Mr. Joun Murray will shortly publish two 
books about India which have something in 
common—at least in their subject. These are 
Religious Thought and Life in India, by Prof. 
Monier Williams ; and Asiatic Studies, Religious 
and Social, by Sir Alfred C. Lyall. 


On Duty under a Tropical Sun is the title of 
a book which Messrs. W. H. Allen and Oo. are 
publishing. This little work has been compiled 
with a view to offering practical suggestions 
as to maintenance of health and bodily com- 
fort to those whose duties may temporarily 
call upon them to ‘‘ rough it’’ under conditions 
where medical aid and the ordinary comforts 
of life may not be immediately obtainable. 
Although the suggestions offered refer to 
tropical countries generally, the fact that one 
of the compilers has based certain of his remarks 
on experience of Egypt, gained when on duty 
in that country in 1868, may be considered as 
enhancing the value of the little work at the 
present crisis. 


THe new volume in the series of “* Foreign 
Classics for English Rvaders” will be Tasso, by 
Mr. E. J. Hasell. 


Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUS are issuing a 
cheap edition of Mr. Buchanan’s God and the 
Man, in which the dedicatory verses are printed 
under Rossetti’s name. 


THE Wordsworth Society’s publications, Nos. ii. 
and iii., have just been issued to the members. 
No. ii. contains an account of the third annual 
meeting of the society in May last, when the 
chair was taken by Mr. Robert Browning, and 
subsequently by Lord Coleridge ; a paper by 
Mr. Hutchinson, of Kimbolton, on “ The Struc- 
ture of the Wordsworth Sonnet ;” a letter from 
Prof, Bonamy Price, of Oxford, on ‘‘ The Ode 
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on Immortality ;” two notes by Mrs. Owen, of 
Cheltenham, one on ‘‘The Seeming Triviality 
of some of Wordswerth’s Subjects,” the other 
on “ Wordsworth’s View of Death;” a memo- 
randum by Mr. Rawnsley, on the memorial- 
stone to be erected at Erisedale Tarn, at the 
parting-place of the brothers Wordsworth. 
No. iii. contains a paper by Prof. E. Dowden, 
of Dublin, on ‘*‘ Wordsworth’s Modernisations 
from Chaucer;” and one by Prof, Knight, of 
St. Andrews, on ‘‘The Portraits of Words- 
worth.”” Mr. R. H. Hutton’s paper, on ‘* Words- 
worth’s Two Styles,” also read to the society in 
May, has been previously printed and circulated 
by the author. The next publication will be the 


society’s portrait, or portraits, of Wordsworth. 


Tue two first volumes of Prof. Knight's 
annotated edition of Wordsworth have just 
appeared. They contain etchings by Mr. 
M‘Whirter of Cockermouth and Hawkshead. We 
hope to review them next week. 


Tur bit of old scandal about Shakspere’s 
daughter, Susanna Hall, wife of Dr. John Hall, 
which has been reported lately among Shak- 
spere students, is that on July 1 or 13, 1613, 
“about 5 weekes past, the defendant [John 
Tane] reported that the plaintiff [Susanna 
Hall] had the runinge of the raynes, and had 
bin naught with Raffe Smith at John Palmers ” 
(Harleian MS. 4064, leaf 189), At the trial in 
tho Consistory Court in Worcester Cathedral 
the defendant did not appear; and on July 17 
he was excommunicated, as the diocesan registry 
shows, for his slander against the respectable 
matron of thirty. 


Tr is announced that Prof. J. S. Blackie, 
acting on the recommendation of his medical 
advisers, has resigned the Chair of Greek in the 
Edinburgh University, which he has held since 
1852. 


Mr. Furnivatt has sent to press for the 
Farly-English Text Society the first part of 
his ‘ KMarliest English Wills in the Royal 
Court of Probate,” from 1387, copied from the 
originals in Somerset House. This is to fill up 
the gap in tho society’s Original Series for this 
year, no other text being ready to go out with 
the autotypes of the Beowulf MS., and Prof. 
“Zupitza’s transliteration of it. 


Mr. J. It. Hessers has taken in hand for 
the Wyclif Society the copying of the much- 
contracted and puzzling unique MS. of Wyclit’s 
De Actibus Animae in Corpus Library, Cam- 
bridge. 

Tuk first part of the new History of Norfolk, 
which we announced several months since as 
in preparation by Mr. BR. H. Mason, will be 
ready in September. It deals exclusively with 
matters of general county interest down to the 
end of the sixteenth century, special chapters 
being devoted to the ancient coinage of East 
Anglia and to local prices during the middle 
agos. 

Mr. Jouwn Gray, the well-known topo- 
graphieal bookseller of Manchester, announces 
for publication (by subscription) a History of 
Old and New Accrington, by the Rev. J. R. 
Boyle, of Cottingham, near Hull. Special 
attention will be given to the rise and progress 
of every branch of local manufacture. 


Mr. J. E. Bartey has printed, for private 
circulation, the text of the first Charter of 
Salford, conferred by Ranulf Earl of Chester 
in the early part of the thirteenth century. He 
has added an introductory essay and a transla- 
tion by Mr. T. N. Morton. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot for the establishment 
of a Freo Library in Hull. At a meeting held 
on July 28, the mayor (Alderman Leak) in 
the chair, supported by Mr. C. H. Wilson, 
M.P., Dr. A. R. Rollit, and other leading men, 





the matter was taken up with great spirit, 
and with every indication of a successful issue. 


THE Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Literature, and Art has just 
concluded its twenty-first annual session at 
Crediton, under the presidency of Mr. J. 
Brooking Rowe. Reports of committees on 
scientific memoranda, Devonshire celebrities, 
verbal provincialisms, barrows, works of art, 
land tenure, and meteorology were presented. 
The Rev. Prebendary Smith led off the list of 
original papers by reading a sketch of the 
early history of Crediton, and Mr. J. B. David. 
son gave some notes on documents relating to 
Crediton Minster. Tho other papers were on 
very varied topics, and included, besides those 
on geology by the Rev. W. Downes and Mr, 
Pengelly, several on folk-lore, early history of 
Devon, fauna, and art. The editor of tho 
Western Antiquory treated of Devonian litera- 
ture and its special want; and an extensive 
glossary of Devonshire plant-names was sub- 
mitted by the Rev. Hilderic Friend, concerning 
which it may be remarked that the English 
Dialect Society will probably issue a reprint 
towards the end of the year. 


A NEW and enlarged edition of Punishments 
in the Olden Time, by Mr. William Andrews, 
secretary of the Hull Literary Club, will 
be issued shortly. Numerous additional illus- 
trations will be included. Old Scottish Punish- 
ments, by the same author, will be ready for the 
press at an early date. 


Mr. Grrvpon’s Country Rambles has, we are 
glad to learn, come to a second edition. This 
is an evidence that the book is fulfilling its 
purpose as a holiday guide for those who, in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, like to add 
a tincture of science and natural history to 
their excursions. 


Dr. WILLIAMS’ LIBRARY, in Grafton Street, 
Gower Street (a free one, with the special 
advantage of lending out the books), has just 
had a welcome addition made to its power of 
usefulness. Mr. Charles Lewes has made a 
gift te it of the philosophical and scientific 
books of his lata father’s collection—about 
2,000 volumes—believing that they may here 
be of value and available to special students. 
The books are to be set apart under the name 
of the “‘ George Henry Lewes Library,” but no 
other condition is attached. 


TuE Council of University College, London, 
have accepted a fund raised in memory of Miss 
Ellen Watson, a former student. A memorial 
scholarship, consisting of the income of this 
fund, is open to students of either sex who dis- 
play very marked merit in applied mathematics 


AccorDING to the returns of the Board of 
Trade, the export of printed books during the 
first six months of the current year shows a 
slight increase, being valued at £505,017, as 
compared with £478,359 in the correspond- 
ing half of 1881. Considering the practical 
monopoly of the colonial market enjoyed by 
the English trade, one might have expected 
these figures to ba larger. 


At a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
reported in the Jupan Mail, Mr. B. H. 
Chamberlain read a paper upon the political 
and religious ideas of the early Japanese. He 
distinguished three centres of primitive legend 
—Idzumo, Yamato, and Kinshsiu—each prob- 
ably corresponding to a political division. So 
far as can be traced, there nover was a time 
when communication did not exist with the 
mainland, nor is there any evidence for an 
indigenous civilisation. Authentic history does 
not go back further than 400 A.D. Shinto is 
not areligious system properly so-called, but 
rather a bundle of miscellaneous, and often 
inconsistent, superstitions. 





M. Vicror Hvco is said to be engaged in 
revising for the press a play with Mazarin for 
its hero, the first draft of which was written 
nearly forty years ago. The name assigned for 
it is Les Jumeaun. 

M. JuLes VERNE's last book (which, so far 
as we know, has as yet been published only in 
French, by Hetzel, of Paris) is entitled Le Rayon. 
Vert. The scene is laid entirely on the West 
coast of Scotland, chiefly in the islands of 
Tona and Staffa. On the present occasion this 
imaginative writer is said to have derived his 
‘local colour ” from an actual visit. 

AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Charles Nisard undertook the 
task of resuscitating the character of a Dutch 
scholar of the sixteenth century, Obertus 
Gifanius by name, who has hitherto lain under 
the imputation of plagiarism. 


At the annual public meeting of the Académie 
des Sciences morales et politiques, held on 
July 22, the president, M. Caro, delivered a 
discourse upon the prizes awarded during the 
past year; and M. Jules Simon read a paper 
upon the life and works of de Rémusat. 


M. Maurice Tovurneux has published 
(Paris : Garnier) the sixteenth and final volume 
of his Correspondance littéraire de Grimm, 
Diderot, &c. It contains the minor works of 
Grimm and many letters before unpublished, 
together with an elaborate Index to the whole. 


WE hear from Compostella that Don José 
Flores Laguna has succeeded in deciphering 
and arranging the music of the twelfth-century 
Hymn of the Flemish Pilgrims to Santiago, 
and that it will bea sung for the first time after 
many centuries at the approaching visit of the 
French pilgrims. The style is said to be 
Gregorian. 


Baron Taucunirz, of Leipzig, has just pub- 
lished a new edition of the Corpus Juris Vanonici, 
in two volumes, by Dr. Friedberg, Professor of 
Canon Law at Leipzig. The text is based upon 
that of Richter; but the editor has consulted 
all the known codices, some of them for the 
first time, and has added an elaborate apparatus 
criticus, The work may be obtained in this 
country from Mr. David Nutt. 


Pror. Grore EsERS complains in the 
Magazin fiir das In- und Auslandes that no less 
than three of his novels have been dramatised 
and put upon the stage in various towns of 
Germany without his consent. The German 
law on the subject seems to be similar to that 
of England, but a petition to the Reichstag for 
its amendment is now being circulated. 


Pror. H. Sretyver, Rector of the University 
of Ziirich, has published the interesting me- 
morial of the late Ferdinand Hitzig which he 
delivered as an address at the recent Stiftungs- 
feier of the university. The famous Old Testa- 
ment critic served the university for twenty- 
eight years, from 1833 to 1861, and was twice 
Rector during that period. Hitzig’s fervid love 
for his German fatherland was not too absorbing 
to leave room for a remarkable devotion to his 
new home. He ‘lived himself into Switzer- 
land,” to use Dr. Steiner’s expression; and few 
of the many German scholars who found a 
refuge in Ziirich between the third and twelfth 
decades of our century more thoroughly under- 
stood and valued the peculiar character of the 
Swiss people. He purposely acquired a detailed 
acquaintance with the history and politics of 
his new home, and, after his departure from 
Ziirich, still kept himself in mental and personal 
rapport with its scholars and people, 

A sim, daintily printei quarto, entitled 
Ballads of the Bench and Bar ; or, Idle Lays of 
the Parliament House, has just been published 
in Edinburgh under the editorship of Mr. J. 
Balfour Paul and Mr.J.J. Reid. It follows the 
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precedent supplied by a previous volume, The 
Court of Session Garland, issued in 1839, which 
was popular enough to be reprinted in 1871. 
The literary contents of the present book prove 
that the art of writing pungent and vigorous 
vers de société has not expired in Scotland with 
the Neaveses and Outrams of the past. It is 
enriched by a number of admirable wood-cuts, 
designed, with two or three exceptions, by Mr. 
George R. Halkett, a son of the late learned 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, whose 
Gladstone Gleanings and other political cari- 
catures were exceedingly popular during the 
last general election. The illustrations are for 
the most part portraits, touched with kindly 
and humorous exaggeration, of various lumin- 
aries of the Scottish Bench and Bar. They will 
have a curious interest in the future, as giving 
some such a serio-comic rendering of the 
notable Edinburgh personalities of the present 
day as was supplied by those of the beginning 
of the century by the far more yoluminous, 
but less accomplished and artistic, Etchings of 
John Kay. The Ballads have been issued, in a 
somewhat limited edition, for circulation only 
among members of the Faculty of Advocates. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


We learn from the New York Publishers’ 
Weekly that the Postmaster-General at Wash- 
ington has officially directed that Mr. Walt 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass be allowed to pass 
‘¢ unmolested through the mails.” This cancels 
an order for its suppression which had been 
issued by the postmaster at Boston. 


THe American Association forthe Advance- 
ment of Science holds its meeting this year at 
Montreal in the last week in August, precisely 
contemporaneous with our own British Associa- 
tion. The president-elect is Principal J. W. 
Dawson, of Montreal; but in America the 
important address of the meeting is that 
delivered by the retiring president, who on this 
occasion is Prof. George J. Brush, of New 
Haven. Among the English visitors who are 
expected to be present we notice the names of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and 
Dr. Samuel Haughton, of Dublin. 


Tuer American Spelling Reform Association, 
at its sixth annual meeting recently held at 
Harvard University, founded a league of persons 
pledged to use simplified spelling, beginning 
with such amended words as are given in 
Worcester’s and other dictionaries—program, 
iland, sovran, rime, ake. Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
of Yale, was the first signer of the league; 
and Prof. Scott, of Columbia, has been com- 
missioned to draw up a list of such simplified 
spellings. 

Tue American Philological Association has 
also accepted the proposal made to it by 
our own Philological Society to unite in 
preparing a list of words in amended spelling, 
so that the joint scheme may be put 
forth under the authority of the two 
chief philological bodies of the English- 
speaking world. With this object a committee 
was appointed, consisting of Prof. F. A. March, 
of Lafayette; Prof. Whitney, of Yale; Prof. 
F. J. Child, of Harvard; Mr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Hartford; Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, 
of Yale; Prof. T. R. Price, of Columbia; and 
Prof. W. F. Allen, of Wisconsin. 


Nort one of the least of the evils arising from 
the absence of international copyright with 
America is the publication of books and editions 
which the author himself has either disowned or 
superseded. A signal example of this wrong has 
happened to Dr. Robert Young, of Edinburgh, 
whose Analytical Concordance is being published 
from ‘‘ unauthorised and imperfect plates” in 
competition with his own guthorised edition. 





The case is made yet harder by the fact that 
Dr. Young tried in vain to buy up these plates. 


Messrs. HARPER AND Bnos., of New York, 
have issued a valuable help to the study of the 
Revised New Testament in a volume which 
gives the English of the Revisers on one side of 
the page and the Greek of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort’s text on the other. Prefixed is the Intro- 
duction by Dr. Philip Schaff to this latter text. 


UnpveEr the title of Jn the Saddle, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of Boston, have 
issued a handsome little volume containing a 
collection of poems about what our cousins call 
“ horse-back riding.” First comes, as it should, 
Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix.” Burns’ “Tam o’ 
Shanter,” Scott’s ‘‘ Erl-King,” the well-known 
passage from Byron’s ‘ Giaour,” and Cowper's 
** John Gilpin” are also included. 


Messrs. JANSEN, McCiture anp Co., of 
Chicago, announce a work, in two volumes, 
upon the Military Telegraph during the Civil 
War in the United States, by Mr. W. R. Plum, 
who was formerly an active member of the 
telegraph corps. 


A HANDSOMELY illustrated book, entitled 
England, Picturesque and Descriptive, by Mr. 
Joel Cook, the American correspondent of the 
Times, will shortly be published by Messrs, 
Porter and Coates, of Philadelphia. 
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of the Middlesex Election in 1769, by Briggs 
Carlill (Hull: ‘astern Morning News”) ; 
Bacon and Shakespeare on Vivisection, in Reply 
to Dean Plumptre (Melbourne: Sands and 





McDougall); The Uselessness of Vivisection upon 
Animals as a Method of Scientific Research, 
by Lawson Tait (Birmingham: ‘The Herald 
Press ”); Memorandum of Facts and Considera- 
tions relating to the Practice of Scientific Ex- 
periments on Living Auimals (issued by the 
Association for the Advancement of Medicine 
by Research); Quack Doctors and their Doings: 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
AUGUST FLOWERS AT THE LAKES, 


Tue purple Flags have drooped on Bratteag’s side, 
But Meadow-sweets their cloudy censers swing, 
And at his feet pale leaves Wild-roses fling 

To herald August in ; while far and wide 

From fragrant breathéd horns with joy and pride 
The Honeysuckle blows a welcoming, 

And working gold to crown him upland king, 

The Saxifrage its curious art has plied. 

The Fox-glove sceptres with their battered atems 
Are too far worn for such imperial hands, 

But the Valerian’s silver mace shall yield 

Insignia brave, and in the mower’s field, 

With amethystine boss, the Scabious stands, 

And ruby facets shine from Burnet stems, 


H. D. Rawnstey. 








OBITUARY. 


A WELL-KNOWN member of the Jesuit Order, of 
Russian birth, Ivan S. Gagarin, died at Paris 
on July 20. M. Gagarin was born in 1814, and 
held an appointment for some time in the 
Russian diplomatic service. He joined the 
Jesuit Order in 1843. Since then he has devoted 
a good deal of attention to the differences 
between the Western and Eastern Churches, 
As the result of his studios, he published a con- 
siderable number of books and brochures in the 
French language, the best known of these 
being Le Clergé russe, Les Hglises d’Orient, Le 
Pape, L’ Eglise russe et les Rascolniks, and Les 
Jesuites en Russie. He co-operated with some 
of his countrymen in founding the excellent 
Slavonic library in Paris known as the “ Musée 
slave,” which, since the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France in 1880, has been located in the 
Rue de Sévres. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Cornhill Magazine has two exceptionally 
good articles. One, by R. L. 8., on ** Talk and 
Talkers,” is devoted to the consideration of 
‘that kind of talk which is merely luminous 
and restful, a higher power of silence;” it is 
full of quiet, graceful humour, The other is by 
Vernon Lee, who takes the transference of the 
Botticelli frescoes at the Villa Lermi to the 
gallery of the Louvre as a starting-point for 
some fruitful reflections on aesthetic principles. 
She points out that, in order to assimilate artistic 
impressions, not only must we be trained to a 
susceptibility for them, but also they must be 
presented to usin a manner analogous to that 
in which we receive other impressions. This 
leads to a criticism of the modern tendency of 
isolating art out of life, “the gallery and con- 
cert tendency,” as the writer calls it. The 
**Qurse of the Oatafalques” is one of the class 
of screaming ghost-stories without a ghost 
which we hoped had become extinct. The 
paper on ‘‘ A San Oarlo Superstition” is worth 
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the attention of those who think that they can 
gamble successfully according to some mathe- 
matical principle, which always omits the two 
important considerations—that the funds of the 
gambler are limited, and that the bank imposes 
a limit on his stake. A. W. W. writes on 
‘“‘The Brethren of Deventer” in a way that 
shows a laborious attempt to be popular. 
‘‘ From the Heart of the Wolds” is a pleasant 
topographical and archaeological sketch of a 
ramole in Lincolnshire. 


A DOUBLE number of the Theologisch Tijd- 
aschrift (July—September) is mainly concerned 
with New Testament problems. Can the 
Epistle to the Colossians be a production of St. 
Paul’s, when we consider the peculiar character 
of its theology and its polemics? asks Dr. 
Blom, with the result that, unless we assume a 
large amount of interpolation, the work must 
be a literary fiction. Bolder still, Dr. Loman 
enquires whether Baur did well to admit the 
genuineness of the “four Pauline Epistles,” 
and, in particular, how this view is reconcilable 
with the phenomena of the Apocalypse of St. 
John. Dr. Knappert offers a eulogistic account 
of the revised German edition of Scholten’s 
The Pauline Gospel. A sympathetic view is 
given by Dr. Oramer of the Anabaptists, 
comparing the recent works of Ritschl the 
theologian and Keller the historian. The 
favourable sides of the Anabaptist movement, 
especially the sound sense and mutual love of 
its adherents, their happy applications of the 
‘‘yoluntary principle” in religion and in 
society, and their wholesome distinction between 
the spheres of religion and of the world, are 
attracting more and more attention; and even 
the historian of culture begins to recognise the 
importance of this “supplementary reforma- 
tion.” The writer of the review appears to be 
a Mennonite. Dr. Scholten re-examines with 
admirable clearness the passage in the received 
text of Josephus relative to Jesus Christ; and 
two English books—Milligan on The Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord and Leslie Stephen’s The 
Science of Ethics—are, the one pooh-poohed, the 
other respectfully praised and blamed in the 
same breath. 








THE LATE COL, J. L.: CHESTERS 
PAPERS. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we announced that Col. 
Chester’s unrivalled MS. coilections, the result 
of many years of unwearied and discriminating 
industry, had been placed in the hands of Mr. 
G. E. Ookayne, Norroy King of Arms. What 
— be their ultimate destiny cannot yet be 
said, but it is very unlikely that they will all be 
kept together. Meanwhile, they have been 
divided into nine series, of which we are able to 
give some particulars which will be read with 
interest, we venture to think, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

1, The splendid collection of extracts from 
Parish Registers from nearly all the counties in 
England, consisting of eighty-seven folio 
volumes, each containing about 400 pages. Of 
these volumes seventy are full and carefully 
indexed, the index nominum to each being a 
work of immense labour. Middlesex and 
London together take up twenty-seven volumes, 
Oxfordshire with the city of Oxford eight. 
These extracts contain the entries relating to 
all the families of note in the parishes dealt 
with; but they were made, it is believed, with 
the special view of illustrating such families as 
emigrated to America. It was in America that 
Col. Chester always hoped that they would 
eventually find their home. 

2. A complete series of all the Matriculations 
at the University of Oxford, from the com- 
mencement in 1567 down to 1869. These fill 
seven enormous folios. The first yolume, which 





covers the period from 1567 to 1580, when the 
information was very scant, has a separate 
Index ; in the six remaining volumes the names 
are arranged in strict alphabetical order. The 
entries number about 95,000inall. They show 
for the most part, not only the college and the 
age and birth-place of the person who matricu- 
lated, but also the name and description of his 
father. 

3. A complete list of Entrances at Gray’s 
Inn from 1581 to 1781, arranged chrono- 
logically, showing in most instances the name 
and description of the father of the student. 
The names of barristers are given from 1657 to 
1865. The whole forms one thick quarto. 

4. Five folio volumes of Marriage Licences, 
carefully indexed, from the following offices :— 
The Bishop of London’s office (1521-1828) ; the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster’s office (1559- 
1699); the Faculty office of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1543-1869) ; Vicar-General’s office 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury (1660-1679). 

5. Abstracts of Wills and Administrations, 
with an Index to names of testators only. ‘Ten 
volumes in all. 

6. Five volumes of Pedigrees, of which two 
are entitled ‘‘ Chaos,” two are taken from 
Candler’s Suffolk Collection, and one relates to 
Westminster Abbey. 

7. Nine volumes, unindexed, of Pedigrees 
and miscellaneous matters. One volume is 
devoted to each of the eight following families : 
—Adams, Chester, Hutchinson, Rogers, Taylor, 
Washington, Wentworth, and Whitmore. 

8. Tabular Pedigrees, printed and in MS., 
arranged in boxes under the first letter of the 
principal pedigree. 

9. Four enormous volumes, full of miscel- 
laneous collections as to the family of Rogers. 

The first four series of papers are offered for 
sale—indeed, we believe that portions of some 
of them have already been sold. For the 
eighty-seven volumes of Parish Registers, in one 
lot, the sum of £3,000 is asked, being less than 
£35 a volume; for the seven volumes of Oxford 
Matriculations £1,500, Col. Chester having him- 
self valued the six last volumes at £300 each ; 
for the Gray’s Inn Entrances £100; for the five 
volumes of Marriage Licences £500. 

With regard to the last five series of papors, 
we understand that Col. Chester’s executor does 
not propose to part with them—at least at the 
present time. 
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Monnier. 4 L, 
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ai nostri giorni. Turin: Marietti, 16 L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW HITTITE INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED AT 
TYANA BY MR. W. M. RAMSAY. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : July 29, 1882. 

Mr. Ramsay’s journey with Sir C. Wilson in 
Kappadokia this summer has already borne 
important fruit. This is the discovery of a new 
Hittite inscription at Bor, the site of the ancient 
Tyana, called Dana by Xenophon and the 
Assyrian inscriptions. Unlike all other Hittite 
texts hitherto known, the new inscription is 
incised and not in relief, thus removing the last 
difficulty in the way of connecting together the 
Hittite and Kypriote characters. It is complete 
except on the left side, where the beginnings of 
the lines are gone, and is placed over the figure 
of a man in relief. Mr. Ramsay was obliged to 
make but a hurried copy of it, as Sir O. Wilson 
had gone on ahead, carrying with him the 
squeeze-paper, and the Greek owners of the 
stone were all the while making furious attempts 
to prevent it from being copied. The inscription 
is of great value, apart from the place where it 
has been found and the fact that it is incised, 
since it consists principally of a series of proper 
names, each preceded by what must be a 
determinative. It begins with the names of a 
king and his father, followed by the ideographs 
of “king” and “country,” and these again by 
the name of the country itself. The second 
line contains six names placed one after the 
other, the third line at least four names, and 
the fourth and last line two. One of these 
names is the same as one that occurs at Hamath, 
the only difference being that at Hamath the 
patronymic suffix kusisattached toit. Another 
begins with the name of the god Sandan. The 
king to whom the inscription belongs seems to 
have the same name as the king commemorated 
in the inscription of Ibreez, of which Mr. 
Ramsay has succeeded in making a careful and 
accurate copy after thirty hours’ hard work. 

This copy of the inscription of Ibreez would 
of itself entitle Mr. Ramsay to the gratitude of 
all who are endeavouring to decipher the old 
records of the Hittites. The most curious fact 
connected with the text is that the forms of the 
characters in it resemble those of Hamath more 
closely than they do those of Carchemish. The 
principal portion of it is inscribed between the 
face and arm of the god Sandan, whose figure is 
sculptured on the rock. I should translate 
this portion as follows :—‘‘ The worshipper of 
Sandan, the prince, the mighty [?], I am prince, 
Eu . . e-taris, offerings of . . . [ offer.” The 
word ‘‘ worshipper,” which is written ku-u-e at 
Oarchemish, is here simply ku-e. The part of 
the inscription which comes below the sculptures, 
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and is under the spring level of the river, is, 
unfortunately, much obliterated. Mr. Ramsay 
tells me that Mr. E. J. Davis’s ‘‘ drawing is on 
the whole very accurate, and retains the original 
character, but he has mistaken some details.” 
He adds that the priest (whose name seems to 
be contained in the inscription behind him) 
‘*wears a cloak fastened over the breast by a 
curious buckle, very like in shape to the central 

art of the series of gold ornaments found in a 
oie tumulus three years ago and photo- 
graphed in the Bullet. Corresp. Hell.” I have 
given an account of the latter in the ACADEMY, 
January 15, 1881, p. 45. 

At Iflatun Binar also Mr. Ramsay found a 
monument which, though much decayed, is 
distinctly Hittite in character, and shows 
affinity to those of Ibreez and Boghaz Keui. 
As regards the monuments both of Iflatun 
Bainar and of Ibreez, he remarks that there can 
be no doubt about their character : 


“In both, over the springs, is placed a representation 
of thanksgiving to the god who gives fertility to the 
earth, At Ibreez the god is a husbandman, wearing 
the very dress that the peasantry still wear, as Sir 
C. Wilson pointed out. He is marked as giver of 
corn and wine by his attributes. The gorgeous 
raiment of the suppliant priest, praying for a bless- 
ing upon the country and people, is purposely con- 
trasted with the plain garments of the god.” 


A. H. Sayce. 








TRUBNER’S ‘‘ SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS.” 


London: July 20, 1882. 

In an account of “Some Dictionaries and 
Grammars” given in the ACADEMY of the Ist 
inst., the first volume of Triibner’s collection, 
consisting of Grammars of the Hindustani, 
Persian, and Arabic languages, is briefly noticed. 
This volume is to be followed by Grammars of 
many other languages, and Messrs. Triibner’s 
scheme will probably result, as you point out, 
‘‘in a very useful grammatical cyclopaedia.” 
In the Preface it is remarked that the “ writers 
of Grammars have, for the most part, con- 
structed a framework of rules on the old lines ”»— 
that is, those of the Greek and Latin grammars— 
*‘ and tried to make the language of which they 
were treating fit into it.” This mode of treat- 
ment is justly condemned, as the structure of 
each language ought to be explained in accord- 
ance with the ‘‘ principles which underlie it.” 
The series should have commenced with an 
English Grammar, as most of the writers on 
English grammar are among the greatest 
offenders in this respect. Latin grammar is, 
in the main at least, treated in accordance 
with form. Unfortunately, however, the 
grammar of most other languages is treated, 
not in accordance with their forms, but in 
accordance with a fixed order of ideas estab- 
lished by the forms of the Latin grammar. 
Because Latin has cases, genders, particular 
moods and tenses, &c., which depend upon 
special forms for their expression it is presumed 
that other languages have them also, and the 
syntactical constructions of other languages are 
fitted into this framework without any regard 
to the genius of the language treated of, which 
cannot be properly explained except by due 
prominence being given to its own mode of 
formal expression. Itis not a sufficient reason 
for calling a construction in other languages a 
case ora tense merely because that would be 
the way in which we should translate a Latin 
case or tense. 

The present volume, however, to my mind, 
herdly fulfils all the expectations raised by the 
Preface. Why, for instance, are the preposi- 
tional, or rather postpositional, phrases ot the 
Hindustani and Persian classed as cases? A 
case is propertly a form of the noun. The noun 
in Hindustani has two cases only, the nomina- 





tive derived from the Sanskrit nominative, 
and that other case, whatever we choose to 
call it, derived from the Sanskrit genitive. The 
Persian is absolutely without cases. Why, 
again, have we a section on gender in Persian, 
when it does not exist in the language? It is 
said, ‘‘of such words as pader, ‘ father,’ mdder, 
‘ mother,’ the gender is self-evident,” and so on ; 
but here there is properly no question of 
gender; the different words used merely point 
to a distinction of sox. Grammar has no more 
to do with such distinctions than it has to do 
with distinctions of colour, or any other distinc- 
tions which language makes by the use of 
entirely different words. In Latin, pater does 
not necessarily belong to one gender and mater 
to another because of aty difference in mean- 
ing. They might, as is the case with Fader 
and Moder in Danish, have been of the same 
gender. But pater is of one gender or class, 
and mater of another, because the adjectives 
by which they may be accompanied take 
different terminations. If the same thing is not 
found in Persian as in Latin, the same name 
should not be applied to something quite 
different. We are told, again, there is ‘ no 
such thing as an adjective” in Persian. Here 
I think the old framework is wrongly dispensed 
with. Kahzdb, ‘‘ good,” the instance given, is as 
much an adjective as good in English. It can- 
not, any more than good, stand ordinarily as 
the subject of a sentence, which is the main 
distinction between a substantive and an 
adjective. The participial constructions in 
Hindustani and Persian should not, I consider, 
as has here been done, be classed as tenses. A 
participle, when used attributively, is not called 
atense. It ought not any more to be considered 
a component part of a tense when it is used 
predicatively with the same syntactical con- 
struction as that of an adjective. Examples, 
for instance, are given of the passive voice in 
Persian as formed with the auxiliary verb 
shudan. But other auxiliaries, as dmadan, 
gashtan, &c., are quite as effectual for forming 
the so-called passive voice. In fact, if we take 
meaning only, many other constructions, such 
as gham khirdan, ‘‘to be grieved,” might 
as well be given as instances of the passive 
voice. I think morphology ought to be more 
clearly distinguished from syntax than has 
been the case in these Grammars. Nor, again, 
ought any regular syntactical constructions to 
be classed as compounds. Thus, in Hindustani, 
karne lagna, *‘ to begin to do,” is not a compound, 
as here shown, but an instance of a construction 
with the infinitive. But, independently of the 
mode of treatment, there are some errors of fact 
and many serious omissions and marks of undue 
haste. Thus Hindustani taii is described as a 
reflexive pronoun “self ;” it is a postposition. 
It is said that an, e, &c., are Hindustani forms 
of the Sanskrit asmi, asi, &c., Greek «iu, eis; 
and that these forms are affixed for the forma- 
tion of tenses; but likhii, the example given, 
is not a compound of the root likh and the 
substantive verb, but comes from the Sanskrit 
present likhdmi, ‘‘1 write.” Inthe same way 
all the other persons of this tense are derived 
from the corresponding persons of the Sanskrit 
tense. I find nothing said in the account of the 
Hindustani pronouns how fe and she are ex- 
pressed, no mention of the forms of the personal 
pronouns mujhe, tujhe, &c., no mention of the 
plurals of the demonstrative, interrogative, and 
relative pronouns. An exhaustive treatment 
of the syntax is, of course, not to be expected 
in a Grammar of this size, but surely nothing 
relating to inflection ought to be omitted. I 
shall get beyond the limits of a letter, however, 
if I pursue this kind of criticism any further, 
though a good deal moreofit might be produced. 
My object, too, was more especially to remark 
upon the application of the principles adverted 


to in the Preface. I will merely add that much 
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more care ought to be taken in revising the 
proofs. Why, in the words quoted above, pader 
and mdder, is it er instead of ar? “Kh” in 
‘* likh ” several times appears as “kh”; the same 
vowel sound is written e, é, and 2; the tashdid is 
frequently omitted. Errors like these are far 
too numerous, and, though they appear of 
small account, are very perplexing to begin- 
ners. I should also just refer to the last 
grammar treated in this volume, the Arabic, 
which seems very well done, and in accordance 
with the terms of the Preface. The Arabic 
having many more relations expressed by 
inflection, there was less temptation to treat 
syntactical constructions as part of the morph- 
ology. E. L. BRANDRETH, 








** CLEACA.” 


Guildford : July 31, 1882. 
It may interest your correspondent to know 
that stepping-stones, and also the single plank 
foot-bridges that have taken their place, are 
commonly known as ‘‘ the clappers ”—a corrup- 
tion, no doubt, of the clackers. I believe the 
term is common to the greater part of England ; 
at any rate, it is frequent in the South. 
Ratra NEVILL. 
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SCIENCE. 
A NORWEGIAN PROFESSOR ON POSITIVISM. 


Denkrichtungen der neueren Zeit. ine 
kritische Rundschau von M. J. Monrad, 
Professor der Philosophie an der Univer- 
sitiit zu Christiana. Deutsche vom Ver- 
fasser selbst besorgte Bearbeitung. (Bonn: 
Eduard Weber.) 


Tuts volume grew, the author tells us in his 
Preface, out of a course of lectures on the 
Positive philosophy of Comte and his 
school. It seems that Comte has his 
disciples even in Norway, and Prof. Monrad 
deemed it well to enlighten the students of 
the University of Christiana on the nature 
and tendencies of Positivism. 

He looks at Positivism—by which he means 
the tendency of the present age to respect fact 
and experience to the neglect of thought—as 
having its rise in the later Positive philosophy 
of Schelling. Accordingly, he gives us a full 
account and criticism of this system. After 
this he traces the genesis of what he calls the 
religious or “right” branch of Positivism in 
Denmark and Sweden. While a religious 
branch thus grew up in the North, an irre- 
ligious or “left”’ branch developed in the 
South and the West. A short sketch of the 
movement in Germany inaugurated by Strauss 
and Feuerbach prepares the way for the 
special subject of the book, French Posi- 
tivism. The doctrine of Comte is set forth 
fully and clearly, and the exposition is accom- 
panied by that penetrating and subtle kind of 
criticism in which the Hegelians, with whom 
we must class the author, are known to excel. 
In Germany, we are told, Positivism, which 
in the end is Materialism and the denial of 
all philosophy, never lost all trace of the 
philosophic spirit. Even in Biichner, Vogt, 
and Moleschott we find modes of thought and 
expression reminding us that the writers 
belong to “the philosophic country.” Not 
so, however, in France. This country has 
remained outside the great philosophic move- 
ment from Kant to Hegel. It has, indeed, 
had the start of Germany in political and 
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social movements; but these changes have 
been due to special practical conditions, and 
not to any adequate preparatory philosophic 
construction. A pair of writers like Maine 
de Biron and Cousin may have had glimpses 
of the new light which was breaking on 
Germany ; but the national mind, as a whole, 
lay in philosophic darkness. In this condition 
it was fitted to be a fertile soil for crude 
social theories, such as those of St-Simon 
and Fourier. The Positive philosophy of 
Auguste Comte grew out of similar social 
conditions, and bears throughout the marks 
of its origin. 

It is not necessary to follow our author’s 
exposition of Comte in detail, as both the 
great Positivist’s ideas and many of the 
author’s criticisms on them are sufficiently 
familiar to English readers. Prof. Monrad 
appears to be specially interested in Comte’s 
doctrine of three stages, as having an analogy 
to the trilogy of the Hegelian logic, a fact 
which proves, he thinks, that the idea of a 
threefold movement was at the time in the 
air. Oomte is said to be wrong, however, in 
assuming that the third or positive stage is 
the final or definitive stage of humanity. 
From the point of view of Positivism, indeed, 
which recognises only what is relative to the 
human mind, the conception of this état 
definitif de Vhumanité is a contradiction, for 
such an idea contains the notion of an abso- 
lute. For the rest, the doctrine of three 
stages is an a priori metaphysical one, which 
Comte does his best to fill up with empirical 
matter. And what applies to this part of 
Comte’s system applies to his Positivism as a 
whole. So far as it seeks to be a system it 
ceases to be Positivism, for Positivism has to 
do with positive facts only, whereas every 
system implies some unifying thought. Even 
the faits généraux of his system, in so far as 
they stand for more than the observed facts— 
that is, for universal laws—have, strictly 
speaking, no place in a Positivistic doctrine. 
That Comte laboured so hard to construct a 
system only shows that he was, after all, 
a bit of a metaphysician, @ son insu; 
and this tendency appears even more plainly 
in his later social and religious doctrine. 
This proves that every man is born a theo- 
logian and a metaphysician, with an ineradi- 
cable impulse to make his thoughts and 
inclinations converge towards some absolute 
centre. A man can, in learned or unlearned 
distraction, forget this deepest need of the 
spirit, but—naturam expellas furca; | tamen 
usque recurret. 

After this account of Comte, our author 
takes a glance at his followers, including 
Taine and Renan in France and J. 8. Mill in 
England. As might be expected, there is 
more of the true philosophic spirit to be 
recognised in the Frenchmen than in the 
Englishman, England, it appears, still more 
than France, is the land where one might 
antecedently expect the Positive direction to 
appear most nakedly. We are essentially a 
practical people, with a profound respect for 
matter of fact. This reflects itself even in 
our rigid religious orthodoxy, for “ the Church 
of England, with its Thirty-nine Articles, its 
stiff ceremonial, and its observance of the 
Sabbath, is essentiaily a fact, a de facto power, 
which, as such, is respected,” And this same 





practical tendency has stamped all the scien- 
tific activity of the country. Here there had 
long been everything in Positivism except 
the name and the system. A critical in- 
vestigation of Mill’s philosophy repeats what 
has been heard recently from English critics 
of a kindred way of thinking. Mill has not 
the little philosophic spirit that belongs to 
Comte, and his “system ’’ is a tissue of incon- 
sistencies. In his Logic he seeks to preserve 
the shadow of general ideas after he has 
robbed these of all substantiality. His U¢ili- 
tarianism misses the true problem of ethics, 
the ideally desirable as distinguished from 
the actually desired, just as his Logie misses 
the true problem of that science. 

It is the characteristic of Positivism to be a 
little shy with respect to the questions of the 
ultimate nature and origin of things. In 
place of these it enquires into the relations of 
facts, and thus naturally tends to substitute 
for the problem of the real nature or notion 
of a thing that of its historical origin. Hence 
the present fashion of looking at things 
historically or genetically is a part of the 
Positivistic tendency of theage. In thissense 
the doctrine of evolution as developed by Mr. 
Darwin (our author seems to know less of Mr. 
Spencer) is one phase of the movement of 
Positivism, and accordingly Prof. Monrad 
proceeds to examine this doctrine. The 
capital error of this teaching is, he thinks, the 
supposition that the explanation of a thing is 
wholly found in its history. However the 
present system of organic beings came to be, the 
fact of their existing logical relations remains, 
and necessitates a teleological explanation. 
The evolutionist deceives himself with his 
idea of gradual change, for each organic type 
has its limit, and the least transition beyond 
thie, however gradually brought about, is in 
reality the sudden appearance of an essentially 
new existence. This error shows itself most 
palpably in the evolutionist’s approximation 
of man to the lower animals. This tendency 
has always been a mark of Positivism; and 
it finds its practical expression in the ethical 
doctrine of Comte and Mill, that we have 
duties towards the lower animals similar to 
those which we have towards our fellow-men. 

The author concludes his studies of con- 
temporary ideas by glancing at the condition 
of the special sciences; the pretensions of 
men of science as popular guides ; the effects 
of the Positive spirit in the science of juris- 
prudence, where the idea of right is dis- 
appearing in favour of that of expediency ; the 
action of the same Positive spirit in the supre- 
macy of public opinion, rather than that of 
scientific ideas, in liberal politics ; and, finally, 
the practical manifestation of the same spirit 
in the pursuit of wealth, and in the burning 
economical questions of the day, such as 
the relation of labour to capital, which are 
intimately connected with this worship of 
material possessions. In tracing the mutual 
relations of these various phenomena of the 
age, our author shows considerable ingenuity. 
And even where his readers may hold that he 
takes a narrow and partial view of these 
intellectual and moral movements, they will 
be ready to allow that he offers many timely 


‘warnings and much food for reflection. 


It is plain that Prof. Monrad is not in love 
with the Zeitgeist. To him the Positivism of 





the age is the temporary death of philosophy, 
and the handing over of humanity to all that 
is debasing. But, unlike some other decriers 
of the age, he is not without hope. His 
Heyelianism comes to his aid and shows him 
a way out of the present intellectual and 
moral slough. For is it not written that the 
idea develops itself, both in the wider region 
of cosmology and in the narrower region of 
human history, by means of a negative 
moment, in which it temporarily loses itself? 
In this way it is allowed us to hope that the 
present is a moment when “ the speculative 
thought” is only hidden like the seed in the 
ground, to re-appear hereafter in new life. It 
is probable that many of Prof. Monrad’s 
readers may be unable to accept this particular 
solution of the difficulty ; but then they may 
not feel the difficulty to be so serious a one 
as he feels it. Yet so far as they are 
thoughtful critics of their age, and not in- 
toxicated with the idea that modern science 
has settled everything for all time, they may 
find much to agree with both in the writer’s 
diagnosis of the spiritual disorder of con- 
temporary life and in his proposed method of 
treatment. James SuLLy. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Handbook of the Polariscope. Adapted from the 
German of H. Landolt. By D.C. Robb and 
V. H. Veley. (Macmillan.) It is difficult, 
indeed impossible, to do justice to this excellent 
treatise within the limits of a brief notice, 
We may at least say that it is indispensable for 
all workers with the polariscope, whether they 
be concerned with its scientific or technological 
employment. For it is comprehensive, accurate, 
and clear, shirking no difficulty, omitting no 
precaution, and frankly owning the imperfec- 
tions of theory and the gaps of experiment. 
The illustrations are well-drawn and perfectly 
intelligible; while the accessory tables of 
formulae, co-efficients, and constants form a 
most useful feature of a manual of this char- 
acter, although, in many instances that can 
easily be recalled, the reader of similar works 
has constantly to refer to other authorities, to 
dictionaries and so forth, for the necessary 
elements of calculation. Some notion of the 
contents of this volume, and of the mode 
adopted of treating the subject, may be 
gathered from the titles of the seven chapters 
of the book. These are:—Polarized Light and 
Polarization; General Aspects of Optical 
Activity; Physical Laws of Circular Polar- 
ization; Specific Rotatory Power; Process 
of determining Specific Rotation; Practical 
Applications of Rotatory Power; Rotation 
Constants. As examples of the careful and 
complete handling of the subject, we may cite 
the excellent description of the construction 
and action of the Nicol prism by the late Mr. 
D. C. Robb (p. 8), and the precautions to be 
adopted in taking and calculating specific 
gravities as given by Landolt (p. 135). The 
accurate printing of the book is to be com- 
mended, but it was a pity to perpetuate 
throughout a wrong spelling of analyse and 
analyser. The editors must be aware that 
the termination -ize in polarize has nothing iu 
common with the -yse of analyse, although 
they persistently substitute z for s in the latter 
word. 

Vignettes from Nature. By Grant Allen. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Grant Allen here 
acknowledges the paternity of a series of essays 
that charmed many readers last year on their 
first appearance in the Pall Mali Gazette, which 
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leads us to hope that other series may also be 
collected. Wedo not now propose to criticise 
an established favourite, but merely to com- 
ment upon one or two points thet have struck 
us. We kick at the use of the word “Euskarian” 
passim, as applied to the dark element that has 
gone to make up the mixed population of these 
islands. It implies two links in a chain o 
argument, neither of which can be proved. 
First, that this dark element was Iberian; 
second, that the Iberians have left descendants 
in the modern Basques. Mr. Allen must be 
aware that some of those who know the Basques 
best are of opinion that their genuine type is 
fair, and not dark, except where modified by a 
Gipsy intermixture. Again, he seems to us to 
exaggerate his ingenious position (which is true 
in the main) that the existing fauna are not 
smaller in individual bulk than their pre- 
decessors in geological time. Surely there és 
a tendency, caused by human interference, 
towards the extermination of the larger species, 
always excepting the case of domestic animals. 
Not only have the moa, the dodo, and the great 
auk disappeared altogether ; but, among mam- 
mals, both species of elephant, the right whale, 
the aurochs, and the American bison, all 
threaten to become extinct. The Biscayan 
whale and the sea cow have already gone. 


The Story of Our Museum, by the Rev. H. 
Housman (S. P. ©. K.), is an excellent book to 
put into the hands of boys. It contains a little 
of all sorts, and cannot fail to rouse tho intelli- 
gence of any boy who has a grain of that 
commodity in his cranium. There is some- 
thing in it about bird-stuffing, something about 
eggs, something about fish-preserving, some- 
thing about butterflies, and something about 
everything else. At the end of each chapter 
there is a recommendation to one good book on 
the subject with which it deals, for those who 
really wish to specialise; and the books are, 
for the most part, very well chosen, though we 
doubt if many young snail collectors would 
ever get quite so high as Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys’ 
admirable British Mollusca. Fossils are not 
forgotten, nor are antiquities, coins, and postage 
stamps, the last a most instructive collection 
for boys, or men either. The only conspicuous 
failure is in the matter of botany, and here we 
cannot conceive why Mr. Housman should 
condemn the boy of the nineteenth century to 
learn the Linnean classification. This is sheer 
cruelty, and ineffective too. But the book will 
do lots of good, and we recommend it heartily 


as a school prize or a present to an intelligent 
birds’-nester. 


Geology of the Counties of England and of 
North and South Wales. By W. Jerome 
Harrison. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) This 
book may be best described as a geographical 
geology. It differs markedly from other works 
which have been written on the geology of 
England and Wales, inasmuch as its arrange- 
ment is purely topographical. Instead of 
taking the several geological formations one 
after another and tracing their distribution 
throughout the entire country, Mr. Harrison 
deals with the counties in alphabetical order, 
and devotes a separate sketch to the structure 
of each geographical division. The convenience 
of such an arrangement is obvious. In what- 
ever part of England the tourist may find him- 
self, he has merely to take this volume out of 
his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a 
concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each 
county-sketch is a list of the more important 
works and geological papers which deal with 
local details, especial prominence being given 
to the publications of the Geological Survey. 
The value of such references will be best under- 
stood by those who have had to grieve over 








time wasted in wading through the journals of 
our erg Nga societies. As another aid 
to our knowledge of topographical geology, 
Mr. Harrison has thoughtfully added : list of 
the museums, the natural history societies, and 
other scientific organisations in each county. 
While commending the general plan of the 
work, it may bs well to point out that the 
method of description by counties unfortunately 
necessitates some amount of repetition. The 
chalk of Bedfordshire, for example, must be de- 
scribed in much the same general terms as the 
chalk of Berkshire or of Buckinghamshire. Such 
overlap is unavoidable, but its disadvantages are 
counterbalanced by the manifest convenience 
of a topographical arrangement. It is obvious 
that a work full of local details and laden with 
references is of little value unless scrupulously 
accurate. Can we, then, rely upon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? To this ques- 
tion we are able to return a very practical 
answer. It isnow several months since the work 
was published, and during that time we have 
had frequent occasion to consult its pages, to 
check its references, and to put its information 
to the test. It is a pleasure to state that, so 
far as our investigation has gone, we can un- 
hesitatingly pronounce the book to be in every 
way a trustworthy compilation. 


An Old Chapter of the Geological Record, with 
a New Interpretation ; or, Rock-metamorphism, 
especially the Methylosed Kind, and its Re- 
sultant Imitations of Organisms. With an 
Introduction giving an Annotated History of 
the Controversy on the so-called Eozoon Cana- 
dense, and an Appendix. By Profs. W. King 
and T. H. Rowney. (Van Voorst.) No one 
can claim a right to seriously criticise this 
work unless he happen to possess a rare combi- 
nation of knowledge—a knowledge, in the first 
place, of the microscopic structure of minerals, 
and then of the minute characters of the 
foraminifera. Any ordinary geologist must 
feel unequal to so technical a discussion. Com- 
pelled to fall back upon those who are the 
recognised “authorities upon the group of the 
foraminifera, he naturally feels inclined to 
accept their interpretation of the structure 
which eozoon presents. But whatever the 
eozoonists say upon the subject is roundly 
contradicted by Profs. King and Rowney; and 
so the bewildered geologist striving after truth 
is tempted to suspend his judgment on the 
whole question. Year after year the two pro- 
fessors at Galway havo been patiently working 
upon serpeutinous and other rocks with the 
view of finding mineral structures which simu- 
late the several parts of the reputed fossil. 
They assert that the tubulated proper wall of 
the eozoon, and the canal-system which rami- 
fies through the intermediate skeleton, may be 
paralleled in certain fibrous and branching 
forms of purely mineral origin. Granting, 
however, the general resemblance in the two 
cases, it remains an open question how far the 
resemblance extends—a question which will 
probably never be satisfactorily settled until a 
comparative examination of typical sections of 
the eozoonal and mineral structures has been 
made by a committee of competent and un- 
prejudiced microscopists. Apart, however, from 
the eozoon controversy, there is a good deal of 
matter well worth reading in Profs. King and 
Rowney’s work, especially with reference to the 
origin of serpentinous rocks. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the authors have rather 
repelled an ordinary reader by their provok- 
ing — for newly coined and little-used 
words. 


A Catalogue of the Collection of Birds formed 
by the late Hugh Edwin Strickland, M.A., F.R.S., 
&ce. By Osbert Salvin, Strickland Curator 
in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) The yalue of the collection 





of more than 6,000 skins of birds which the 
widow of the late eminent ornithologist, H. E. 
Strickland, presented in 1867 tothe University 
of Cambridge is rendered obvious to the outside 
world by the present work. No better result 
could have appeared of Miss Strickland’s 
generous endowment of the curatorship which 
this book proves that Mr. Salvin so deservedly 
holds. The work is not merely a catalogue of 
the names of 2,453 species of birds. It shows 
us Messrs. Sclater and Salvin’s latest use of 
their modification of Prof. Huxley’s classifi- 
cation of birds applied to species from every 
part of the globe, and not, as was first done by 
them (in 1873), to South American birds only. 


} Every genus and species has an accurate 


reference to the work in which the author of 
each first founded it, while a selection is made 
from the ever-increasing details of synonymy 
such as none but a practical ornithologist could 
have accomplished. The discriminating notes 
which Mr. Salvin has here and there intro- 
duced make the book indispensable to every 
worker on what the Americans call “ the higher 
plane ” of the science of birds. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. W. A. Forses, the Prosector of the 
Zoological Society, has left England on an 
expedition to the River Niger, which will 
probably extend over four months. 


Wirn reference to Mr. James Thomson’s 
expedition next spring to explore the snowy 
mountains in East Central Africa, under the 
auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, a 
proposal has been made that he should be 
accompanied by a botanist and also by a zoologist, 
with a view to the adequate investigation of the 
important phenomena in natural history that 
must be presented by this region. Mr. Thomson 
himself is primarily a geologist. We under- 
stand that a memorial to raise funds for this 
object will be brought before the British 
Association at its approaching meeting at 
Southampton. 


A LETTER has been received from Oapt. Allen 
Young, of the Hira search expedition, dated 
Porsanger Fiord, July 11. He writes that they 
were on the point of sailing for Kormahule, in 
Novaya Zemlya, to communicate with the 
Russians, if any had arrived there, and thence 
continue the voyage. He adds that the ice is 
reported very loose. The Austrian expedition 
had left Tromsoé, for a second attempt to land 
on Jan Mayen Island. 


Messrs. WILLIAM BLAcKWwooD AND Sons 
have in the press A Tour in Greece, by Mr. 
Richard Ridley Farrer, with twenty-seven full- 
page illustrations by Lord Windsor. 


Mr. Srayrorp has sent usa series of three 
maps of Egypt which will be of service at 
the present time. The largest and best is 
that of Lower Egypt, substantially identical 
with that of Leake (which, we believe, was 
based upon a survey made almost eighty years 
ago), the Suez Canal and the railways alone 
having been added. The map of Egypt generally 
will only be useful if the conflagration extends 
to the peninsula of Sinai, or if wa have to 
pursue the enemy as far south as Assuan. The 
third gives a sketch-plan of Alexandria, with 
an inset for Lower Egypt. The former of these 
is not sufficiently large to include any portion 
of the actual scene of military operations ; 
and the latter is unnecessary for those who 
have Leake’s large map, mentioned above. 
The distances by sea marked in the corner are 
particularly valuable. The style in which 
these rnaps have been produced under pressure 
is creditable to English cartography. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Origin of Lakes.—Prof. P. M. Duncan 
has contributed a thoughtfully written paper on 
this subject tothe last number of the Proceed- 
ings of the Geologists’ Association. Its special 
value lies in the due recognition of the biological 
aspect of the question—an aspect commonly 
neglected in geological and physical discussions. 
Rejecting the hypothesis of glacial erosion as 
incompetent to account for the origin of most 
lake-basins, and rejecting likewise the assump- 
tion that the hollows are due to marine erosion 
of an old sea-bottom, Prof. Duncan argues in 
favour of the original formation of most lake- 
basins by the action of subaérial denudation, 
assisted probably in some cases by subterranean 
movements. The valley having once been 
formed, partial subsidence took place ; the sea 
gained access to the hollow, and marine forms 
of life, were thus introduced ; finally, communi- 
cation with the sea was cut off by subterranean 
disturbance, and the lake was formed. In 
this way we can understand how it happens 
that large fresh-water lakes, like Lake Baikal, 
contain the relics of a marine fauna— 
crustaceans, fishes, and even seals—the modified 
descendants of creatures that inhabited the 
sea + which the lake originally communi- 
cated. 


WE learn from Nature that Mr. Eugene 
Oates, who has been collecting in Pegu for the 
last fourteen years, is now in England, pre- 

aring a revised catalogue of the birds of 
urmah; and that Mr. W. Davidson, so well 
known for his ornithological collections in 
Tennasserim at the Malay Peninsula, is like- 
wise on a visit to England for his health. 


THE first volume of a large work on the 
Electric Light will shortly be published at the 
office of Engineering, written by several con- 
tributors under the general editorship of Mr. 
James Dredge. 

THE annual meeting of the German associa- 
tion of scientific men will be held at Eisenach, 
in Saxe Weimar, from September 17 to 22. In 
the programme are lectures by Prof. Haeckel 
on ‘The Interpretation of Nature by Darwin, 
Goethe, and Lamarck;” and by Prof. Rehmke 
on ‘ Physiology and Kantism.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


PrincE Lovuts-Lucten BoNAPARTE will read 
two papers before the Philological Society next 
December—(1) “On Initial Mutations in the 
Celtic, Basque, Sardinian, and Italian Dia- 
lects ; ” (2) ‘*‘ On the Successors of the Latin J.” 
Mr. Henry Sweet will also read two papers 
before the society—(1) ‘‘On the History of 
English Sounds;” (2) “On Intonation in 
Spoken English.” Prof. Skeat’s Celtic deriva- 
tions in his Dictionary will be criticised, and 
many condemned, by Mr. Thomas Powell, head 
of Bootle Oollege, Liverpool; and some of 
the many shortcomings of Profs. Bosworth 
and Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Lexicon will be 
—_ out by Mr. James Platt the younger. 
r. A. J. Ellis will have a paper on ‘‘Tho 
Dialects of the North of England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland;” Mr. William Jones 
one “On English Words in the Anglesea 
Dialect ;” and the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma 
another ‘‘ On the Laws affecting the Decay and 
Death of Languages, as Illustrated by the Old 
Cornish.” Prof. Postgate will contribute some 
more Latin and Greek etymologies; and Dr. 
Murray will have his usual ‘Dictionary 
Evening” in January, and deliver his Presi- 
dential Address in May. To the latter, one of 
the contributors will probably be Prof. Miller, 
of Moscow, on the language of the Ossetins, a 
tribe in the Caucasus 200,000 strong, whose 
language he has specially inyestigated. 





THERE has lately been an exchange of inter- 
national courtesies among spelling reformers. 
The English Spelling Reform Association has 
adopted the “five rules” of the American 
Association, and Mrs. E. B. Burns, one of the 
vice-presidents of the American Association, 
has just issued an essay by Prof. Vaile printed 
in the “ partial corrections” of the English 
Philological Society. As the “five rules” are 
substantially contained in the ‘‘ partial correc- 
tions,” this indicates'a considerable advance 
towards unity. 

At the last meeting of the Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville read some observations upon the 
etymology of the word ‘ Celt.” Gluck has 
derived it from a root ‘‘cel,” having the sense 
of ‘to raise,” found in the Latin celsus, excello, 
collis, and in the Greek xodwvds, kodopav, But 
this root has not yet been traced in a Celtic 
language. M.de Jubainville proceeded to quote 
clethe, in the sense of ‘“‘summit,” from an 
Eulogy of St. Columba written by an Irish 
clerk who died in 1106 ; the same word, meaning 
the roof of a church, from a Life of St. Bridget 
of the fourteenth century; and the same word 
again, as an adjective meaning ‘‘ great,” from 
an Irish Glossary of the sixteenth century. 
Clethe implies an older form clethios, which 
gives ‘‘ celtos” by metathesis. M. de Jubain- 
ville added that this same Eulogy of St. Columba 
gives the adjective nertmar, ‘‘ great in strength,” 
which is the Irish form of the proper name 
Nertomarus, found in many Latin inscriptions. 


Pror. DE LAGARDE has contributed a paper to 
the Nachrichten of the Royal Society of Sciences 
at Géttingen upon the origin of the 2, or sign for 
the unknown quantity in an equation used by 
mathematicians. The old Italian algebraists 
called this unknown quantity cosa or res, both 
being translations of the Arabic 3ai, ‘‘ a thing,” 
used by the Arabians in Spain. But the 
Arabians sometimes used only the initial 3; 
and it is a general rule in Spanish to express 
the Arabic & by the Latin x. Going further 
back, the Greek mathematician Diophantus 
used dp0uds for the unknown quantity in an 
equation; and later, the final s’ (accented) came 
to be thus used. Now the Greek words for the 
square (divas) and the cube («iSos) of this 
unknown quantity were both adopted by the 
Arabians in simple translation ; therefore, it is 
not improbable that they may have also 
adopted s’ as 8, and afterwards called it sai, 
their name for thing. 


Mr. MavRtIcE BLooMFIELD, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, has reprinted from the 
American Journal of Philology his paper on 
“Final as before sonants in Sanskrit,” which 
receives an appreciative notice in the Revue 
critique from M. Louis Havet. 

Studien sum Avesta. Von K.Geldner. Erstes 
Heft. (Strassburg: Triibner.) The author of 
this work is a pupil of Prof. Roth, of Tii- 
bingen, the head of the comparative school, 
and he is in every respect a worthy follower 
of the master. The first portion consists of 
contributions to the Zend dictionary. It is 
not to be expected that all the etymologies 
should win assent; but, even where they seem 
to us wrong, they give valuable hints for the 
explanation of difficult words. We recommend 
for a careful perusal what Dr. Geldner says 
about peshétanu and tanupéretha and their 
explanation as ‘‘excommunicated.” We may 
also draw attention to the heading ‘‘ Urviz und 
iihnliche,” where, however, a reference should 
have been made to an article published some 
time ago in Bezzenberger’s Beitriige. A very 
suggestive note is that on aiwisti, where an 
etymology is given of ‘‘avesta” as aiwisti = 
aiwi-s-ti, comparing it with Skr. abhi + as, “to 
repeat, to study.” The Avesta would be so 
called on account of the way in which the texts 





were handed down. Then follow a series of 
translations from the Avesta, giving much that 
we cannot but consider doubtful ; but this Dr. 
Geldner excuses by quoting from a German 
professor, ‘‘ that it is better in these matters to 
advance doubtful statements than to advance 
none at all.” In the grammatical remarks, 
which conclude, with some additional matter, 
this first fasciculus, we find on p. 144 a new 
explanation of the Ahunavairya formula, the 
creed of the Mazdayasnians. Dr. Geldner 
translates it as follows :— 


** As he [Zarathustra] is the best sovereign, so also 
is = with perfect justice the best spiritual 
aide 
As the director of the works of the pious in 
life at the command of da : 
The might, however, remains with Ahura, who 
has given him to the helpless as shepherd.” 


This gives a satisfactory sense. No alterations 
in the traditional text are required; and the 
author takes yim in the last verse as a con- 
traction from yé + im or imem, an irregulari 

easily accounted for in the text of the Githas. 
We hope that a second instalment of these 
‘* Studies” will soon be published, and con- 
clude with our best thanks to the publisher, 
who cannot expect much profit from such works, 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and O) phs), h ly framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 











The Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. III, 
No. 1. (Macmillan.) 


THE first, and in several respects the most 
important, article in the new number of this 
Journal is Mr. W. M. Ramsay’s “ Studies in 
Asia Minor,” founded on his recent expedi- 
tions in Phrygia. Of the two great burying- 
places which he visited, one was discovered 
by Leake in 1820, and contains the famous 
tomb of King Midas ; the other is now made 
known for the first time. Mr. Ramsay is 
certainly to be congratulated on the rich plot 
which he has thus added to the field of his- 
torical antiquities. The curiosity of scholars 
will be especially excited about the tombs in 
the new necropolis, which are ornamented 
with figures of lions bearing a striking general 
resemblance to those above the gateway of 
Mycenae. In a second part of his paper Mr. 
Ramsay deals with the so-called ‘‘ Niobe” of 
Mount Sipylos. In the Midas city he had 
the good fortune to light upon a similar piece 
of rock-sculpture, which put him at once on 
the right track. It was an undoubted figure 
of Cybele, with the attributes of the goddess 
and a Phrygian inscription—in itself a first- 
rate discovery—beginning with the words 
matar kubile ; and it was so like the figure on 
Sipylos as to make it clear that the latter also 
is a representation of the Great Mother. 
These facts have an important bearing, as 
Mr. Ramsay proceeds to show, on the course 
of the earliest Greek civilisation. Sipylos is 
shown to be an ancient Phrygian settlement, 
earlier than Sardis, which probably rose into 
importance with the Heracleid dynasty. It 
is connected by likeness of style and by hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions with the remains found 
in Cappadocia. As to this, however, we may 
hope to learn more from future exploration ; 
and, meanwhile, Mr. Ramsay has nothing to 
say about “ Hittites.” On the other hand, 
Phrygia and Sipylos are connected in several 
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ways, especially by the legends of Tantalus 
and Pelops, with the early history of the 
Peloponnesus; and in this view the filiation 
of the worships of Cybele and other deities 
of the same type in Asiatic and European 
Greece deserves a careful study. Finally, the 
old local religion of Sipylos survived into 
historical times, adopted (as elsewhere) 
by the Greek settlers. The Magnesians 
worshipped the Meter Sipylene, probably (as 
Mr. Ramsay infers from their coins) in a 
temple in their city, as well as in the more 
venerable shrine on Mount Sipylos. The 
last pages of the paper are occupied by a 
discussion of the curious question whether 
the rock-cut figure is the Niobe of Greek 
literature, as has generally been supposed. 
The evidence of Pausanias, a native of Mag- 
nesia, and of Quintus Smyrnaeus, who also 
knew the country, is strongly against this 
identification. Tne Niobe which they describe 
must have been some appearance presented 
by the natural conformation of the mountain. 

Prof. Mahaffy’s article “On the Site and 
Antiquity of the Hellenic Ilion” is supple- 
mentary to his discussion of the same subject 
in the Appendix to Schliemann’s Ilios. His 
three main points are: (1) that Hissarlik is 
the site of the Homeric Troy, (2) that Troy 
was not “totally and finally ”’ destroyed at 
the end of the Trojan War, and (3) that the 
claim of the Hellenic Ilion to occupy the site 
of Troy was generally admitted in historical 
times. The tone of the paper is somewhat 
needlessly controversial, since it is only on 
the last of these points that there is any 
dispute. Indeed, Prof. Mahaffy’s mode of 
discussing the two others lays him open to 
the charge of setting up men of straw, whom 
he does not distinguish carefully enough from 
his real antagonist. On the third point, 
where he is opposed to Mr. Jebb, the con- 
troversy cannot be said to make much pro- 
gress. Some of the issues are not well suited 
for such a debate. It is hard, for instance, 
to determine at this time of day whether an 
ancient writer, whose works have perished, 
was a “malevolent pedant” or not. The 
most important passage in dispute is one in 
which Strabo says that “later authorities 
[ot vewrepor] admit the destruction of the city ; 
of whom is also Lycurgus the orator.” Prof. 
Mahaffy holds that the vewrepor are not post- 
Homeric writers generally, but the party of 
Demetrius (the “‘ malevolent pedant’’ who is 
adverse to the people of Ilion); and he takes 
the next words to mean that they have with 
them, among older authorities, the orator 
Lycurgus. In this last interpretation he is 
clearly wrong; dy éort xat Avxodpyos can 
only mean “one of whom is Lycurgus.” 
And if by of vewrepo Strabo meant only the 
party of Demetrius, he chose a most unusual 
and misleading mode of expression. The 
phrase is a common one (in the scholia, for 
instance), and denotes post-Homeric authors 
of every possible kind. Prof. Mahaffy is 
more successful in pointing out that in some 
versions of the capture of Troy there were 
incidents inconsistent with its total destruc- 
tion. In such matters, however, logical con- 
sistency is not to be expected. It is admitted 
that local belief clung to the notion of a sur- 
Vival of some representatives of Troy; and a 
story thus suggested might soon find its way 








into one of the later epics (the poem of 
Arctinus is the most obvious), and thence 
into plays drawn from epic sources. 

The three next papers deal with a single 
chapter of the archaeology of art. Mr. A. H. 
Smith has made a series of careful researches 
in order to determine the true restoration of 
the Hermes of Praxiteles; and Mr. C. Wald- 
stein examines a bronze statuette in the 
Louvre with the same view. Mr. Waldstein’s 
other paper—on a patera found near Bernay, 
in France—is also concerned with a Hermes 
which he regards as Praxitelean. So often, 
indeed, does the name of Praxiteles occur 
that the printer has declined at one place 
(p. 98) to allow “ Pasiteles ” to appear in the 
text. Epigraphy is also represented by three 
papers. That of Prof. Comparetti throws 
light on the curious subject of the Orphic 
mysticism of the third century B.c. It gives 
an account of certain tablets that have been 
found in Southern Italy, containing verses 
probably taken from the books which passed 
under the names of Musaeus, Orpheus, &c 
Such fragments have an interest from the 
obscurity which surrounds these phases of 
religious belief throughout heathen antiquity. 
Mr. Ramsay’s inscriptions from Nacoleia, in 
Phrygia, are of the Imperial time. They are 
occasionally of value in reference to Roman 
administration, and also as records of the 
local religion. In particular, the Zeus Brontén 
which occurs on some of them is the old 
Phrygian equivalent of the Greek Zeus, Latin 
Jupiter tonans, &c. Mr. Hicks gives some 
good illustrations, drawn from inscriptions, of 
passages in the Characters of Theophrastus. 

The paper on Pindar, by Mr, Jebb, is the 
only one that deals with Greek literature 
proper; but it does so in a manner that will 
leave every scholar more than satisfied. We 
feel on reading it that after all the life is 
more than meat—that scholarship does not 
consist in knowledge of detail, linguistic or 
archaeological, essential as accuracy in detail 
is to it, but in the adequate interpretation of 
the few greatauthors. Mr. Jebb interests us 
first in Pindar’s political relations ; then in his 
attitude towards religion and morality. On 
these points his remarks are fresh and striking, 
yet without the least taint of paradox. He 
next takes up Pindar’s character and relation 
to other Greek poets; and thence passes by 
an easy transition to the central matter—his 
poetic art. On this subject he gives us a 
piece of analysis in which scholars will recog- 
nise a rare penetration and justness, as well 
as a faculty cf sympathetic imagination 
which, as Mr. Jebb himself indicates, is the 
main requisite for an interpreter of Pindar. 
We may notice especially the observations 
on Pindar’s own consciousness of the new 
character of his style, and on the intermediate 
position which he holds between Homer on 
the one hand and the Attic dramatists on the 
other. The paper ends with some pages in 
which Mr. Jebb (by way of atonement for 
the species of eclipse which archaeology 
suffers at his hands) discusses the relation of 
Pindar to the contemporary sculpture. 

D. B. Morro. 











THE ALLEGED HERESY IN THE 
PALMIERI BOTTICELLI, 


SrncE much interest has been expressed about 
the painting known as the Palmieri Botticelli, 
lately acquired for the nation at the Hamilton 
sale, we venture to offer a short account of its 
curious history, as well as of the life of the 
learned Florentine for whom the work was 
executed. 

Matteo Palmieri was a distinguished citizen 
in Florence, holding a high position there 
about the year 1470. He was ambassador from 
the Florentine Republic to King Alfonzo of 
Naples, also deputy in the name of the 
Republic to the Fathers of the General Council 
held under Eugenius IV. The house of his 
family stood near the Spezieria delle Rondini, 
in Florence ; and a shield bearing his arms—a 
palm-tree between two lions rampant—was in- 
serted in the wall. As an author, Palmieri 
seems to have been much esteemed. He wrote 
—(1) La Vita di Niccolo Acciajuoli ; (2) Trattato 
della Vita Civile; (3) De Captivitate Pisarum 
Historia ; (4) Chronicon seu de Temporibus, 
Cronica dalia Creazione del Mondo fin all’ anno 
1449. In addition to these published works, 
Matteo held another in reserve, the story of 
which recals that of the little book bequeathed 
by our own George Herbert to “ his dear brother 
Ferrar,” with a message telling him that in it 
he should find ‘‘a picture of the many spiritual 
conflicts” that had passed betwixt God and his 
soul before he could subject it to his Master’s 
will, and adding that ‘‘if he can think it may 
turn to the advantage of any poor dejected soul, 
let it be made public; if not, let him burn it.” 
Matteo’s work was a poem of three cantos 
written after the manner of Dante in terza rima, 
and entitled ‘‘ La Citti di Vita.” It was kept 
secret while he lived, and laid upon his bosom 
in the grave. Another copy had been left by 
Matteo in the Medicean Library under the 
Proconsul’s care, with directions that the codex 
should be read by anyone during the writer’s 
lifetime. In it the author relates how a Sibyl 
appears to him in middle life, and, win- 
ning his soul by speech of all things beautiful, 
and showing him a vision of the Elysian fields, 
she draws him on to follow her through Hell to 
Heaven. She reads for him the book of Nature 
and the Past, and declares the order of the 
stars and planets, and the way of Life. 


** Se 2 mi vien gratia infusa dal Eterno 
Per darmi Lume da la sancta luce 
In Ciel mi guidi, et mostrimi lo’ nferno ; 
La gran Citta di Vita che conduce 
Cio che cred quel Padre la governa 
Canto col male ben vi si riduce 
Et certo facil fiame, se superna 
Virtii mi chiama ad si degno lavoro 
Et sanza quella in van convien si cerna, 
** Come mi fu di cosi fare offerto 
Vidi ad gli stremi d’ una selva oscura 
Grato splendor da Ciel di nuovo aperto 
Lavami gli occhi ad quella luce pura. 
Et chiari gli affisai nello splendore 
Et pit non m’ era selva sepultura 
Parlando quella con divin fervore 
La luce dixe tutti vi conduce 
Per la via mena, sempre senza errore,”” 

The fate of the poem after publication was 
not so happy as might have been hoped. Mis- 
named by some ‘‘ The Sybil of Palmieri,’ by 
others a “Treatise on Angels,” the author was 
condemned by one party for holding the phil- 
osophy of Pythagoras, while by others he was 
accused of Arianism. 

Palmieri died in 1475 ; and the painter Sandro 
Botticelli was at the zenith of his power in the 
year 1470, about which time it would ap 
that he was commissioned by Palmieri to 
paint the altar-piece for his family chapel in 
the church of 8. Pietro Maggiore, in Florence, 
the subject of which was to be drawn from the 
** Citta di Vita.” Such was the origin of this 
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picture of the Assumption of the Virgin, in which 
are shown the three circles composed of divine 
forms of prophets, saints, martyrs, angels, and 
all the heavenly host, while below, the towns 
of Florence and Pistoia lie in the calm sun- 
light, and Matteo and his wife are seen kneel- 
ing in the foreground. 

Among other accusations of heresy brought 
against the poem which inspired this work, 
Richa states that Palmieri followed the con- 
demned opinion of Origen more by poetic 
licence than from theological sentiment, feign- 
ing that our bodies are animated by the 
angels; by those, that is to say, whom he 
falsely supposes to have remained neutral when 
Lucifer fell, and whom the Almighty, willing 
to prove them once more, compelled to unite 
themselves to human bodies here below. And, 
further, his accusers suspected that Palmieri, 
in displaying, by means of the picture, his 
erroneous opinions over the most sacred spot in 
his chapel, had desired to give—or to usurp— 
the sanction of the Church to those opinions; 
in fact, to palm off upon the devout his heretical 
views as consistent with the Canons of the 
Church. The result was that for many years 
this great painting of Sandro Botticelli was 
interdicted and kept covered from view. 

Both Palmieri and Botticelli doubtless owed 
much to the inspiration of Dante. About the 
year 1481, Botticelli not only commented on 
Dante, but, with Baldini, executed in the then 
new art of engraving a series of illustrations of 
the ‘“‘ Divina Commedia.” It is impossible to 
contemplate the painting in question without re- 
calling Canto xxx. in the “ Paradiso,” whore the 
Poet enters the Empyrean, and first beholds the 
Court of Heaven. In these three circles, “ which 
seem as if encompassing the light, but are 
indeed encompassed by it,” those saintly bands 
are seen *‘ in fashion like a snow-white rose,” 
while angels mingle with the crowd of saints 
and martyrs ‘‘ whispering the peace and ardour 
which they won from that soft winnowing.” 

Standing before this picture the lines rise to 
our memory— 


** And as a pilgrim when he rests 
Within the temple of hia vow, looks round 
In breathless awe and hopes some time to tell 
Of all its goodly state ; e’en so mine eyes 
Coursed up and down along the living light, 
Now low, and now aloft, and now around, 
Visiting every step. Looks I beheld, 
Where charity in soft persuasion sat 
Smiles from within and radiance from above 
And in each gesture, grace and honour high.” 


M. $. 








IN MEMORIAM 
FRANGOIS JOSEPH CHABAS, 


Ar Versailles, on May 17 of the present year, 
after a lingering illness of more than six years’ 
duration, died M. Francois Joseph Chabas, 
Correspondent of the Institute, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, and ex-President of the 
Chamber and Tribunal of Commerce at Chalons- 
sur-Sadne. M. Chabas, like Dr. Schliemann, 
was brought up to business, spent the working 
yous of his life in business, and yet from boy- 

ood cherished an ardent love for learning. 
From the time when he left school and entered 
upon commercial life—that is to say, at thirteen 
years of age—his leisure moments were devoted 
to the study of ancient and modern languages; 
but it was not till 1852, when he retired from 
active life and settled down at Chalons-sur- 
Sadne, that he turned his attention to Egypt- 
ology. Though a late beginner, he soon became 
a master, and his first pamphlet, entitled Note 
sur l’ Explication de deux Groupes hieroglyphiques, 
bears date 1856. From this time he began to 
be a constant contributor to the Zeitschrift, the 
Revue archéologique, the Mémoires of the 


} of Pharaonic Egypt. 





Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, 
the Mémoires of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Amsterdam, the Transactions of the Biblical 
Archaeological Society, the Comptes-rendus des 
Congrés des Orientalistes, &c, &c. Thanks to 
the ardent perseverance, the patience, the 
enthusiasm, and the admirable insight which 
he brought to bear upon his Kgyptological 
studies, M. Chabas speedily rose to a position 
of authority in no wise inferior to that of 
his former masters, Dr. Birch and the Vicomte 
E. de Rougé. Living in profound seclusion in 
a provincial town of Central France, far from 
the great museums and public libraries of 
Paris, he accumulated for his own use a com~ 
plete and costly collection of Egyptological 
books; and with no other aid, and no en- 
couragement save that which he earned for 
himself in the teeth of countless difficulties, he 
gained and kept one of the very foremost places 
in the ranks of modern science. That his 
success was at times embittered by the coldness 
of his contemporaries, and by the neglect which 
he experienced at the hands of the French 
Academy, was at no time a secret. Even when 
he at length was created a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, the distiaction was conferred, 
not upon the savant, but upon the President of 
the departmental Chamber of Commerce, and 
upon the ex-consular magistrate. If, how- 
ever, his fellow-countrymen grudged him the 
fame which owed nothing to schools and 
colleges, his reputation beyond the frontier was 
of European extent ; and in 1874, at the London 
Congress of Orientalists, M. Chabas was ap- 
pointed a member of the International Com- 
mittee for the publication of M. Naville’s great 
forthcoming variorum edition of Z'he Ritual. 

To M. Eugéne, Revillout, who pronounced 
the funeral oration at the grave of this illus- 
trious Egyptologist, belongs the honour of 
having rendered frank and full justice to his 
memory. He attributes to M. Chabas ‘‘one- 
third part at least” of our actual knowledge of 
the language, literature, and social condition 
‘* Setting aside only Dr. 
Birch and M. de Kougé,” said M. Revillout, 


‘Salli the Egyptologists of Europe were his pupils. 
There is not literally one among us who has not 
made his first steps by the aid of M. Chabas ; while 
the most illustrious—including those who, like 
Brugsch Pasha, have occasionally differed from him 
in matters of detail—openly acknowledge him for 
their teacher. It was he who first laid down with 
certainty the scientitic bases of Egyptian metrology ; 
it was he who, with the hand of a master, first 
indicated the broad connecting lines of history and 
chronology ; it was he who gave us the first, and, 
till now, the only, materials concerning the 
criminal law of the epoch of the Pharavhs.” 

M. Chabas was born on January 2, 1817, 
at Briangon, in the department of the Hautes- 
Alpes. He was one of the few great Egyptolo- 
gists who never visited Egypt. All he learned 
and all he achieved was by the aid of books, 
facsimiles, and his own perseverance and genius. 
His library, numbering 1,080 works, for the 
most part rare and costly, was sold by M. 
Maisonneuve about eighteen months ago. 

AMELIA B. Epwarps. 

[Owing to an oversight, this notice, which 
should have appeared in May, has been delayed 
till the present time.—ED. ACADEMY. ] 








OBITUARY. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. J. C. Win- 
tour, A.R.S.A., which occurred at Edinburgh 
on July 29. Mr. Wintour was born in 1825, and 
was educated at the Trustees’ Academy under 
Sir William Allan. His earlier landscapes were 
distinguished by much brilliancy and precision 
of execution, and great things were predicted 
of his future. He, however, scarcely justified 





these expectations; his later works are exceed- 
ingly formless and indefinite in handling, 
though to the last they possessed fiue qualities 
of colour. 


Tue death is announced at Paris of M. Alex- 
andre Desgoffe, at the age of seventy-seven. 
M. Desgotf», who was a pupil of Ingres, painted 
a large number of Italian landscapes and also 
some historical pieces. In 1868, he executed a 
series of decorative paintings in the Salle 
@’Etudes of the Bibliothéque nationale. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Miss MARIANNE Norrn sailed for the Oape 
on Wednesday to resume her task of painting 
the flora of all parts of the world. After 
spending some months in South Africa, she 
proposes to visit Madagascar and the Seychelles 
Archipelago, both of which present rare and 
beautiful objects for her pencil. As before, she 
travels alone and unattended. 


THE book on Lambeth Palace and its Associa- 
tions, by the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, which has 
been so long announced, will be published by 
Messrs. Blackwood this month. It will have 
illustrations, and an Introduction by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


WE have received the first number of the 
Journal of the National Society for Preserving 
the Memorials of the Dead (Norwich: Sayer 
and Townshend ; London: W. Reeves). Be- 
sides a full report of the proceedings at the 
meeting last May, when the society was in- 
augurated, it gives a number of extracts from 
reports of local secretaries, which indicate both 
how great is the need for the society, and also 
the precise nature of the good it may accom- 
plish. It is only too evident that, in past times, 
the clergy themselves were the chief offenders. 
We observe that the monument of Erasmus 
Darwin is one of those that have suffered. 


Ir is now some time since we noticed the 
monthly issues of English Etchings, published by 
Mr. Reeves, of 105 Fleet Street. As it is 
impossible not to be interested in any endeavour 
to popularise etching, we have pleasure in 
being able to testify that the numbers which 
have accumulated upon our table show a 
decided advance upon their predecessors. There 
is still occasional amateurishness of treatment, 
and even in work otherwise commendable we 
are now and then irritated by the lack of 
knowledge, which sometimes shows itself in 
absence of freedom, sometimes in abuse of 
it; but there is a general growth of quality, 
and for many of the etchings we have nothing 
but praise. We cannot refrain from special 
mention of a portrait of John Philip, R.A. (part 
xii.), from the needle of Mr. A. W. Bayes, one 
of the strongest contributors, which is really 
masterly. Some of the etchings which appear 
under the general title ‘‘ London—the City ” 
will unfortunately soon have an antiquarian as 
well as an artistic interest. 


THE Mayazine of Art this month offers us, 
as usual, pleasant and varied fare. Mr. G. H. 
Boughton is the living artist under notice, and 
the frontispiece is from his picture of ‘‘ The 
Heir Presumptive.” For those who prefer tho 
Old Masters there is an excellent article, 
liberally illustrated, on Van Dyck, reviewing 
Alfred Michiel’s Van Dyck et ses Eléves. The 
Salon is criticised by F. Forbes-Robertson. 


L’ Art is almost entirely occupied with the 
Salon at present. It is reproducing with 
powerful effect many of the artists’ studies for 
their pictures. In the number for July 23, 
especially, there were some excellent studies of 
women’s heads by Frédéric Uhde for his picture, 
“Les Couturitres,” as well as a_ full-page 
engraving of a drawing by Max Liebermann 
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of a Dutch interior. These sketches have been 
more pleasing than the etchings in the last few 
numbers. 


Messrs. Harpers, of New York, already 
announce for the coming winter a Christmas 
number somewhat after the fashion of those of 
the Illustrated and Graphic. Its sub-title will 
be ‘‘ Pictures and Papers by the Tile Club and 
its Friends.” The double-page drawing will 
be by Mr. Vedder; and among the other artist 
contributors are Messrs. G. i. Boughton and 
A. Parsons. The promised writers include 
Messrs. W. Black, T. Hardy, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Mark Twain. 


WE have from time to time given an account 
of the progress made by M. Bartholdi with his 
gigantic statue of Liberty, destined to serve as 
a lighthouse at the entrance of New York 
harbour. Last week this statue was roughly 
set up, and a breakfast was given inside it to 
the chief representatives of the French press. 
The table was laid for twenty-five guests in one 
of the thighs of the statue, to which the com- 
pany had to ascend by a series of ladders. 
After breakfast, M. Bartholdi and MM. Gaget 
and Gauthier, the engineers, took the visitors 
round the workshops, where forty men have 
been engaged constantly for several years 
in hammering and fitting the various pieces of 
which this statue is composed. The head was 
finished in 1878, when it figured at the French 
Exhibition ; the arm also, which is stretched 
forth holding a torch, was sent to the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition; and the drapery and legs 
are now nearly finished. The constructors, 
indeed, give hopes that this gigantic Liberty, 
the largest colossus that the modern world at 
least has ever produced, may be placed on the 
pedestal America is erecting for it not later than 
the end of 1883. 


THE four busts symbolising the Seasons, of 
old Rouen faience, which were bought by the 
Louvre at the Hamilton sale, are reckoned an 
excellent acquisition by French critics. They 
turn out to be, however, not the work of any of 
the Levavasseura to whom the Hamilton Cata- 
logue attributed them, but to have been 
executed by Nicolas Fouquay, a celebrated 
Rouen faiencier of earlier date. At least,in the 
inventory taken of Fouquay’s effects after his 
death, which took place in 1742, there are 
mentioned ‘‘ five large busts, with pedestals of 
faience,” seemingly identical with these. ‘The 
Fouquay manufactory afterwards passed into 
the hands of the Levavasseur family, who 
continued to work it for many years; but the 
owner in 1847, being obliged to suspend pay- 
ment, sold these busts in Paris to a dealer, who 
afterwards resold them to the late Duke of 
Hamilton for about £280. Such is the history 
given of the busts by a writer in the Chronique, 
who brings forward more evidence than we can 
quote to prove their Fouquay origin. The fifth 
bust, which would seem to have nothing to do 
with the Seasons, is now to be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum, to which it was presented 
by the Duke of Hamilton. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Ledrain exhibited a seal bear- 
ing in early Hebrew characters the name of 
Baalnathan, whom M. Ledrain took to be a 
Jew before the Captivity: who had changed his 
name from Jonathan—“the gift of Baal,” 
instead of ‘‘the gift of Jehovah.” In illustra- 
tion, he quoted Jerubaal for Gideon. 


THE committee of the Institut has awarded 
the prix de Rome for painting as follows :—The 
“premier prix’? to M. Popelin, aged twenty- 
hree years, a pupil of MM. Giraud and Ferrier ; 
the “second grand prix” to M. Pinta, and the 
“grand prix” to M. Leroy, aged respectively 
twenty-six and twenty-one, and both pupils of 

Cabanel. 





THE STAGE. 


Wirn the beginning ‘of August the theatrical 
season closes. Mr. Irving took his benefit on 
Saturday night, and delivered, in that style 
of familiar confidence so telling at the theatre, 
the accustomed address. It was, in reality, 
frank. Fcr it was conspicuous, among other 
matter, for the defence of long runs. ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” had been played 130 nights 
in succession—at the cost of an _ incal- 
culable tax on the mind and soul of Miss 
Ellen Terry. Such an effort was rare; Mr. 
Irving was sorry that anybody should be 
required to make it; but those who live to 
please must please to live. That was the 
practical view of the matter; Mr. Irving put it 
forward, and there is of course much truth in 
it. But he did not touch—and perhaps, con- 
sidering the completeness with which ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” has been performed from the first 
night to the last, he did not require to touch— 
upon the question, not whether the mind and 
soul of a particular player can stand with im- 
punity the pressure of runs so prolonged, but 
whether the given character is likely to be as well 
interpreted on the hundredth night as on the 
first. Perhaps Mr. Irving considered that the 
continued excellence of the performance of 
* Romeo and Juliet” was a practical answer to 
that question. We should venture to hold, 
however, that this has been the exception, 
and that there are very good reasons for its 
having been the exception. Very long runs 
are in the main still injurious to theatrical 
art. They tend, generally, to confirm and 
exaggerate mannerisms, even where they do 
not breed carelessness. They deprive the player 
for the time of his variety and sometimes per- 
manently of his flexibility. They are apt to 
make of the comedian a comic actor. They 
encourage the vice of the ‘‘specialist,” a vice 
which afflicts all the arts, and is hardly less 
injurious in the matter of acting than in the 
matter of painting or of authorship. And, 
moreover, such necessity as exists for runs of 
inordinate length—we are at pains to point out 
that it is not to ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” that we 
are referring—arises chiefly from the modern 
determination to illustrate with the utmost 
expensiveness all dramatic work, and would 
cease when that ceased. There are pieces, of 
course, which fairly ask expensive illustration ; 
nay, which exist, like the text of a stupid 
Christmas book, for the sake of the illustration. 
Such pieces have their right to be, and nobody 
will be any the better or any the worse when 
“ Babil and Bijou” has run 300 nights; itis a 
thing of pretty colours and agile dances, and 
there is nothing whatever init. The artis on 
the surface. But a Shaksperian play, or a 
brilliant eighteenth-century comedy, is aided 
but slightly by that elaboration of accessory 
which compels a practical manager to desire 
for it a long run; and perhaps we should not 
be far wide of the mark if we said that the art 
of acting in the greater drama is never sub- 
mitted to its severest and final test until there 
is no opportunity for surprise or unmeasured 
admiration at the art of the scene-painter and 
of the decorator, and at the knowledge of the 
antiquary. But such a test we know it is now 
hopeless to expect to apply. Even at the 
Théatre frangais they have long gone in for the 
beautiful and attractive accessory. And we 
must take things as we find them. 


HAVING grumbled a little at Mr. Irving’s 
wholesale defence of long runs, we are the 
more glad to be able to agreo with him com- 
pletely in his defence of “benefits” —an institu- 
tion that has lately been attacked. Long tradi- 
tion has sanctioned the ‘‘benefit;” there is 
nothing whatever to find fault with in it unless, 
as in the case of Mr. Vincent Crummles, it is 
accompanied by personal touting. Of course, 





in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred—in every 
case in which it is a high-class actor, a lady or 
a gentleman, that is concerned—the touting 
is not only unlikely, but impossible. The 
benefit remains, therefore, only a fittin 
opportunity for the display of persona 
regard. The particular actor who takes 
it knows the interest that he can indi- 
vidually command, and is encouraged at the 
extent of it. Instead of wishing the system of 
benefits abolished, we could wish it enlarged. 
Mr. Sala has reminded the malcontents that, in 
the old days, dramatic authors—Goldsmith and 
his fellows, to wit—were wont to take a benefit. 
Dramatic authors are better paid now than they 
were in Goldsmith’s days, for they are better 
men of business; but it would still be pleasant 
and serviceable if the lovers of neat satire could 
gather together to present a bulky wreath to 
Mr. F. C. Burnand, and if the admirers of 
hearty melodrama could encircle with laurels 
the brow of Mr. Sims. Nor should the critic 
be forgotten. Unaffected by the appalling bribe 
ofa wing of a chicken, eaten cold at night, once 
in a twelvemonth, he still ventures to inform 
the public where to go and where to abstain 
from going, and is, we venture to submit, on the 
whole the most deserving of “ those for whom no 
galleries bawl”—the great unbenefited. 


WE have received the Plays and Poems of 
Charles Dickens, edited by R. H. Shepherd 
(W. H. Allen), and have scanty sympathy with 
the publication. The plays are of no genuine 
value, and the ‘* poems” are such as the world 
would willingly let die. Everything of Mr. 
Dickens’s that good critics and faithful and 
attached friends thought worthy of publica- 
tion has now seen the light, and little service 
is done to the memory of a great writer by Mr. 
Shepherd’s rakings in forgotten holes and 
corners. Mr. Shepherd’s ‘ Bibliography” which 
is attached to these volumes is painstaking and 
serviceable. His remaining labour is, at the 
least, ill-advised. Doos he imagine that an 
author who is a good judge of writing has not 
tact enough to know what to suppress, or that it 
is incumbent upon himself to flood the literary 
market with the occasional failures of eminent 
men? Dickens, when he had got over his 
youth, retained no ambition of a poetaster, and 
it is in yain that Mr. Shepherd will present him 
to us as a poet. An author has already 
sufficient annoyances. At first it is the public 
that is annoying—it will not read the author. 
Then perhaps it is the publisher who is annoy- 
ing—he will not duly pay the author. Then 
it is perhaps the printer who is annoying—he 
makes misprints in the middle of excellent 
passages; then the critic—he praises in the 
wrong placo. At last these annoyances have 
one after the other gone the way of last year’s 
snows. And the author dies. But Mr. Shep- 
herd survives him. Must that be an annoyance 
too? Weare quite sure that Mr. Shephord has 
no wish that it should be. 





MUSIC. 


WAGNER'S “ PARSIFAL.” 
II. 





Bayreuth: July 28, 1882. 
THE large theatre at Bayreuth was completely 
filled by four o'clock on Wednesday, July 26, 
and amid breathless silence commenced the 
first performance of Wagner's latest music- 
drama, ‘‘ Parsifal.”” Nearly six years have 
elapsed since the production here of the ‘‘ Ring 
des Nibelungen.” During that period the 
Bayreuth theatre has been closed ; but Wagner’s 
reputation has, nevertheless, been spreading 
throughout Europe and America, and his lofty 
aims and commanding genius are now all but 
universally sennguieal. Never before has any 
composer during his lifetime received suc 
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homage as Wagner. Looking at him, not as an 
artist, but as a man, it is pleasant to see how 
prosperity now smiles on one who in early life 
suffered privations and misfortunes of every 
kind, and who for a long time encountered 
fierce opposition, arising, no doubt, in great 
part, fom a misconception as to his aims and 
theories and as to the relation which, according to 
him, music should hold to the sister arts, but 
also from jealousy and ignorance, singly or 
combined. 

In the new work, “ Parsifal,” Wagner has again 
illustrated his subject by means of Leitmotive or 
representative themes. Of these there are be- 
tween twenty and thirty, many of them striking 
in character and suggestive. The metamorphoses 
and combinations of themes are not so elaborate 
as in ‘‘ Tristan” and the “ Ring.” Some of 
these leading subjects, even as abstract music, 
are wonderfully impressive—such as those con- 
nected with the Grail and with Parsifal, and 
with the sufferings and death of the Redeemer. 
The *‘ Good Friday ” motive is very character- 
istic ; and the melodies significant of the quiet 
grandeur of the woods and meadows are two 
of the most lovely thoughts ever penned by 
Wagner. Each personage in the drama has 
his or her own special theme; they are not 
merely formal phrases to announce the entries 
of the actors, but represent situations as well 
as persons. The objective and subjective ele- 
ments of the drama are thus revealed to us— 
the former on the stage, the latter in the 
orchestra; and whatever may be the result 
of this system of Lettmotive in the hands of any 
other composer, Wagner has always employed 
it with wonderful ingenuity and power. How 
well, for example, does he make us feel the 
mysterious influence of Klingsor over Kundry. 
When sho first appears, the ‘‘ Kundry” theme 
is, of course, heard in the orchestra; but when 
Gurnemanz speaks of her being found by 
Titurel in the sacred wood, or when Kundry 
herself says, ‘‘ The time is come. Slumber—I 
must,” we hear both the “ Magic” and ‘‘ Kling- 
sor” motives. When, again, Parsifal, in the 
great scene of the second act, speaks of his 
folly and of his neglect of his mother, the 
“spear” phrase from the ‘‘ Grail” theme is 
heard, as if to remind us of his holy mission. 
The ‘‘ Mourning” motive as Parsifal and 
Gurnemanz approach the Grail castle, the 
‘*Grail” phrase at the awakening of Kundry 
in the third act, and the various and interesting 
employment of themes in the introduction to 
the same section of the work—these and many 
other passages show the extraordinary capabili- 
ties of that art-form so clearly suggested by 
Weber and so fully developed by Wagner. 

In ‘‘Parsifal” it is not possible for one 
moment to mistake the composer, for Wagner’s 
name is written in large letters over every 
page of the music; besides which we have 
frequent reminiscences of ‘‘ Tristan,” and, 
indeed, of all the four parts of the “ Ring,” more 
particularly ‘‘ Siegfried” and the ‘ Gitter- 
dimmerung.” If we merely consider the music, 
‘* Parsifal,” in spite of its many beauties, is 
perhaps not equal either to ‘‘ Tristan” or the 
“ Ring ; ” but the ideality and general conception 
of the whole work will give to it a very high place 
in the estimation of the composer’s adherents, 
and certainly a unique position in the history of 
musical and dramatic art. In ‘ Tristan,” 
Wagner painted the passions of men and 
women; in the ‘‘ Nibelungen” the strifes of 
gods and goddesses; but in ‘‘ Parsifal” he 
takes us into quite another realm, and shows 
us how he can deal with questions of the highest 
import, those affecting the moral and spiritual 
nature of man. 

We have already referred to the religious char- 
acter which pervades the whole work. Inour 
previous notice we could only speak of thereverent 
spirit in which Wagner has discussed his theme. 








But now, having witnessed two performances, we 
are able to take notice of the effect produced by 
the work on the stage, and can say that Wagner 
has fully risen to the height of his great argu- 
ment. The Church and Stage have never been 
very good friends, and Wagner’s bold attempt 
to combine the two will offend many. To those 
who unhesitatingly condemn it, we say nothing ; 
but would remind all reasonable persons that 
the Wagner building at Bayreuth is not, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, a theatre. In any 
discussion as to the expediency of introducing 
religion on the stage, this fact should certainly 
be taken into consideration. It is a temple 
consecrated to art, and who dare say that in 
such a place it is not right to speak of love and 
compassion, of purity of life and noble aims, 
and of the victory of the spirit over that of the 
flesh? Also, at the first performance of “ Par- 
sifal”—and this more especially concerns the 
English public—so solemn was the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper at the end of the first act, 
and so impressive were the funeral scene and 
ceremony of the Grail at the close of the work, 
that the vast audience, in the first instance, 
remained all but silent, and in the second were 
walking quietly out of the building, as if from 
a cathedral, until Wagner himself rose up and 
reminded them that the services of the singers, 
players, and conductor deserved acknowledg- 
ment, and then only did the applause commence. 
No greater tribute could have been paid to the 
work, and no more convincing proof could have 
been given of the power of the Stage as an 
appeal to the higher feelings of mankind—a 
power indeed, if only employed in the right 
way. Devout people will look at a picture of 
Christ, will listen to his very words sung in an 
oratorio, and will those same persons refuse to 
perceive that the true spirit of Christianity em- 
bodied in a dramatic work is neither mockery 
nor profanity, but rather a great means of 
influencing the public for good? We are not 
in any way seeking to provoke argument. 
The religious element in ‘‘ Parsifal”’ is sure to 
be noticed by the English press, and in many 
cases, no doubt, unfavourably; we therefore 
wished to say a few words about the matter, 
and especially to call attention to the reception 
of the work at Bayreuth, so as to try and dis- 
arm prejudice, and to let people understand 
that Wagner, in his own peculiar way, is 
endeavouring to do something, not only for art, 
but for the amelioration of the human race. 
We have only described the conduct of the 
audience at the first performance. On Friday 
the first act was received in perfect silence, and 
there was a moment’s pause at the end before 
the applause. The public performances com- 
menced on Sunday; and it was of course 
necessary for Wagner’s patrons, who have alone 
attended the first two private performances, to 
give a ‘‘ reception” to the composer and to all 
the artists. 

It is impossible to give an idea of the extra- 
ordinary effect of the whole work ; the closes of 
the first and third acts are simply overpowering. 
In the first, Parsifal, “the guileless fool,” is 
admitted by Gurnemanz into the great hall of 
the castle at Monsalvat to witness the cele- 
bration of the ‘‘ Supper.” When the Knights 
enter in stately procession and gather round the 
tables; when the unhappy King Amfortas is 
brought in on his litter and placed before the 
shrine enclosing the Grail cup; when the 
sublime service proceeds with the wonderful 
music and sounds as of angels’ voices descend- 
ing from the very summit of the dome; when 
the Knights, after having partaken, leave the 
hall again in solemu procession ; and when, in 
the now deserted hall, voices from the height 
are heard singing in softest tones ‘‘ Blessed 
Believing,” fParsifal, gazing on all these 
mysterious scenes, is lost in wonder and 
astonishment, and listens with rapt attention 





to the heavenly sounds which reach his ears. 
And so was it with the vast audience assembled 
at Bayreuth. Wagner’s genius, as we said 
before, here turns the theatre into a temple; 
and with the marvellous representation of the 
Hall of the Grail, and the splendid acting, the 
performance seemed for the time not a show, 
but a reality. 

The music of “ Parsifal” is very unequal ; 
and there are passages in the first act and at 
the beginning and end of the second act, also 
the dirge music in the last act, which savour of 
ugliness rather than beauty. It is certainly 
not right to forget that in Wagner’s works music 
is only one of the factors ; but at times he seems 
so occupied with the dramatic situation as to 
forget the conditions which must be observed if 
music is to be considered an art. The first act 
takes nearly two hours in performance; and, as 
nearly the whole of the music is in slow time, 
the strain on the listener’s attention is very 
great. The second only lasts one hour, and the 
concerted music in Klingsor’s enchanted ground 
when Parsifal is surrounded by the Flower- 
maidens is most lovely and original; it forms, 
moreover, a marked and effective contrast to 
the solemn music of the first and last acts. The 
third act is intensely interesting; and, in spite 
of the grand Grail scene in the first, we are dis- 
posed to think it the finest of the three. The 
total effect of the whole work is very great 
indeed. It is not only interesting and elevating, 
but full of dramatic power, and in many places 
musical beauty of a high order. 

At the first performance the cast was as 
follows :—Amfortas, Herr Reichman ; Titurel, 
Herr Kindermann; Gurnemanz, Herr Scaria; 
Parsifal, Herr Winkelmann; Klingsor, Herr 
Hill; and Kundry, Frau Materna. The render- 
ing of the work throughout was most magnifi- 
cent. All the artists deserve very great praise 
for their acting and singing. Particularly, 
however, would we mention the splendid im- 
personation of Kundry by Frau Materna, and 
the fine declamation of Herr Scaria in the 
arduous part of Gurnemanz. The orchestra 
was very fine, and the mise-en-scéne perfect. 
The wonderful dioramic representation of the 
road from the wood to the castle, by means of 
scenery shifting from left to right, and the great 
Grail hall, were triumphs of skill. Such 
marvellous effects could not be produced in any 
other theatre in Europe; the size and immense 
depth of the stage, and the mechanical appliances, 
allow results of a grand and novel description. 
Neither expense nor labour had been spared to 
bring about as perfect a presentation as possible. 

At the second performance, on Friday, July 28, 
there were some changes in the cast. Herr Scaria 
took the part of Gurnemanz, Herr Gudehus 
that of Parsifal, and Fraulein Brandt that of 
Kundry. Friiulein Brandt brought the diabolical 
and supernatural elements of the character of that 
strange being, Kundry, into greater prominence 
than Frau Materna; both readings of the part 
were excellent, though of the two we preferred 
the latter. The remaining changes of cast were 
of less importance. The orchestra was very fine 
indeed. Herr Lewi was the conductor, and 
deserves the highest praise for the great care and 
efficiency with which he wielded the baton. 

Franz Liszt was present at both performances, 
and it was interesting to see him sitting beside 
the composer for whom, in years gone by, he 
laboured so earnestly and so faithfully. At the 
close of the second performance, Herr Wagner 
came forward in answer to loud and en- 
thusiastic applause, and thanked the actors, 
chorus, conductor, and members of the orchestra, 
and last, but not least, Herr Fritz Brandt, the 
machinist, for the hearty and efficient manner 
in which each and all had worked together for 
the general good ; and he concluded with a few 
very brief words to the audience, the patrons of 
the festival. J. S. SHEDLOCK, 





